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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war is conflicting and 
untrustworthy. The Japanese Minister at Paris called 
upon M. Delcassé rather more than a week ago, 
presumably to inquire upon the position of the Russian 
fleet in Kamranh Bay. The French authorities had, 
however, already despatched Admiral Jonquiéres to 
inspect that position and to see whether the fleet was 
in territorial waters, and whether, if so, it was using 
its refuge for the purpose of preparing for action. We 
know nothing of the result of that interview. If the 
fleet was in the exterior bay it would be next 
door to impossible for vessels passing in the 
offing to determine whether its innermost vessels lay 
just within or just without the three-mile limit. If the 
fleet had been in the inner harbour no one would have 
seen it, for the inner harbour is surrounded by high 
hills. At any rate, all the telegrams agree that most 
of the fleet steamed away from the neighbourhood of 
the coast on Saturday last, and all agree that a portion 
remained behind. It is also reported, probably with 
truth, that a major part of the fleet has reappeared 
about five miles off the coast and is lying there at the 
present moment (Friday). 





Tue telegram which informs us of this latter fact 
mentions ‘‘cargo boats captured by the Russians.” 
The phrase is probably erroneous, and the boats re- 
ferred to as flying the German flag are presumably the 
colliers and transports purchased by the Russian 
Government. The whereabouts of the third squadron 
is unknown. It left Jibutil on April 7, the moment 
the Russian Government knew that its predecessor, the 
second squadron, had entered the Straits of Malacca. 
It is not known whether Admiral Nebogatoff was steer- 
ing for the Straits of Sunda or the Straits of Malacca ; 
nor, at the date of writing this, whether his junction 
with Admiral Rodjestvensky’s squadron has yet been 
effected or not. ‘The rumours of Russian ships appear 
ing off Hainan, Manila, or elsewhere are pure fiction. 





THERE are alarming rumours in St. Petersburg, 
according to the statements of some of the correspon- 
dents, to the effect that the Russian Easter—which falls 
next week—is to be marked by an organised outbreak of 
ruffianism, directed against the ‘ intellectuels,” who are 
agitating for reform. This rumour is mentioned by the 
Birshevyia, which says that it is proposed by the 
reactionaries to use against the doctors, lawyers, and 
students in the capital the violent measures 
which were employed at Kishineff, Baku, and 
Kursk against Jews, Armenians, and schoolboys. 
The Government is suppressing discussion and has 
prohibited the projected Zemstvo Conference at 
Moscow ; but the famous November Conference was 
also forbidden, and yet it took place without official 
interference. There are some hopes that the Tsar will 
make some announcement at Easter about the pro- 
mised assembly. Unfortunately, in Russia rescripts 
have a way of appearing and then passing into 
official oblivion. One of the reformers has just 
remembered that a rescript was issued two years ago 
providing for reforms in education, but nothing has 
been heard of it since. It is said that M. Golovin, the 
chairman of the zemstvo of the Moscow province, will 
be brought to trial for summoning the assembly that 


has now been forbidden. M. Bulyguin has drawn up 
a statement to elucidate the rescript issued last month 
restraining the discussion of general State questions. 
Societies authorised by the Government may discuss 
reforms, but only zz camera, and nothing is to be 
published. SMA. 

Tue tension between Norway and Sweden has been 
increased during the week. On April 5 the Prince 
Regent proposed a renewal of negotiations between the 
two countries on a new and broader basis. The 
Norwegian Government’s reply was communicated to the 
Swedish Government last Tuesday. It is adverse and 
unpromising. The Norwegian Government declines to 
enter into further negotiations until the establishment 
of separate consuls by Norway has been duly carried 
out. The Government argues that this step must be 
taken before the negotiations can be resumed 
for regulating foreign affairs, diplomacy, and the 
general conditions of the Union as established by the 
Riksallt. The Government further demand, as a con- 
dition of resuming negotiations, that it is to be under- 
stood that, if the negotiations lead to no result, ‘‘ a 
return to the s/afus guo and the present untenable con- 
dition of the Union is not to be the consequence, but 
each kingdom shall have the right to decide on the 
future form of ‘ts national existence.” The Swedish 
Cabinet concludes that it is useless to enter on nego- 
tiations on the basis proposed by the Prince Regent, 
because Norway refuses to negotiate until its separate 
consular service has been created, and that only on 
conditions that the Swedish Government regards as 
incompatible with the Union. The situation is thus 
extremely grave. 





Tue crucial clause in the Bill for the Separation of 
Church and State was passed by the French Chamber 
on Saturday last by a majority of 509 votes to 44, and 
the success of the measure may now be regarded as 
assured. The clause in question was concerned with 
the devolution of Church property, and the issue 
involved was one of transfer as against confiscation. A 
group of extreme Radicals, headed by M. Camille Pelle- 
tan, were in favour of confiscation on the ground that the 
Church would thereby be deprived of material resources 
to use against the State; but a more liberal view pre- 
vailed, thanks, singularly enough, to Socialists such as 
M. Briand and M. Jaurés. The clause provides that 
within one year from the promulgation of this law all 
Church property, both real and personal, shall be 
transferred with the same obligations to the communal 
associations which are to take the place of the existing 
ecclesiastical organisation. The misgivings of the 
moderate Republicans as to the bill are now to a large 
extent removed. 





An eloquent and polemical debate in the French 
Chamber last week on the subject of Morocco bad the 
effect of making M. Delcassé resign his position. This 
decision was regretted even by the keener critics whose 
speeches in the Chamber had made the Foreign 
Minister doubt whether he retained public confidence. 
It was felt that resignation, apart from any opinion of 
M. Delcassé’s capacity, looked too much like an 
acknowledgment of German rights of complaint. 
M. Delcassé yielded to the requests of his colleagues 
and of leaders of other groups and agreed to 
withdraw his resignation, a decision that has given 
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general satisfaction not only in his country but in 
England. Probably the best service that English news- 
papers can do to M. Delcassé and to his country is to 
avoid importing any unnecessary rancour into the discus- 
sion of the situation in Morocco. The criticism of M. 
Delcassé’s policy in the French Chamber followed two 
lines. It was urged that peaceful interference had no 
prospect of success and that European unanimity wasan 
essential condition of its accomplishment. It stands to 
reason that Germany can makethings much moredifficult 
if she persists in obstruction and intrigue. It is doing 
an ill-turn to France for English newspapers to gratify 
their own unfriendliness to Germany by discussions 
conducted in a spirit which can only add to the 
difficulties of French diplomacy both in Europe and 
Morocco. 





Tue Independent Labour Party has held its annual 
conference at Manchester this week. The chairman, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, in reviewing the political situation, 
said that if the next Liberal Government dealt with social 
questions in no timorous spirit and attacked the roots 
of class monopoly, it would have no reason to fear the 
presence on the Opposition benches of an Independent 


Labour Party. The conference discussed a great 
variety of subjects. Mr. Keir Hardie, in speaking on 
the Aliens Bill, said the time might come 


when the importation of aliens would become a 
question calling for the consideration of the Labour 
Party, but that at present the question was merely 
manufactured by a party for party purposes. He 
refused to regard the Government bill as a satisfactory 
safeguard of the rights of asylum. The conference 
adopted resolutions on a number of questions, in- 
cluding a resolution that the whole cost of education 
should be made a national charge, and another urging 
the necessity of setting up popularly-elected chambers 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales for domestic 
legislation. An important question of party tactics 
was raised by a resolution recommending that no 
member of the party should ally himself with or lecture 
under the auspices of the ‘‘ Free Trade League.” The 
resolution presumably referred to the Free Trade 
Union. In spiteof Mr. Keir Hardie’s opposition, the 
resolution was carried by 76 votes to 63. A pleasant 
feature of the conference was the presentation of an 
address to Mr. Keir Hardie from distinguished admirers 
of his character and abilities, including Mr. George 
Meredith. 





Tue Manchester Guardian of Tuesday last contained 
an interesting account of an attempt which is being 
made in the Orange River Colony to teach certain 
home industries to members of Boer households 
impoverished by the war. The scheme is directed by 
Miss Hobhouse and supported by a committee in 
England. The first experiment has been made in the 
small town of Philippolis, where there are now thirteen 
girls learning the whole process of weaving wool into 
garments, carpets, &c. ; in the first place for home use 
but afterwards, it is hoped, for sale. As the writer 
points out, home industries have a better chance of 
success in a country like the Orange River Colony, that 
is almost destitute of manufactories, than in an industrial 
country like our own. The girls, it is said, astonish their 
teachers by the quickness with which they learn all the 
processes by which wool is converted from the raw 
material into the finished article. It is proposed also 
to teach lace making, for which there is said to be a 
good market, and to establish all the industries that 
may be taught on aco-operative basis with co-operative 
credit for the purpose of buying machinery, tools, &c. 
The girls have taken to the scheme with much eager- 
ness. Some of them come to Philippolis from outlying 
farms a good distance away, and the work, whatever 
commercial success it may have, is a welcome relief to 
them from that enforced idleness which is often one of 


the most irksome results of sudden poverty. The 
scheme at present is supported by only a hundred sub- 
scribers. We hope this number will soon be enlarged, 
and any of our readers who may wish to increase it 
should write to the treasurer, Miss Pretious, 299, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 

Last week was published a manifesto signed by 
many Churchmen of weight, including the Deans of 
Winchester, Durham, and Ely, the Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Canon Barnett, Professor Mayor, and 
Mr. Rashdall, the object of which was to obtain 
recognition of the results of Biblical criticism, especially 
with regard to such matters as the Incarnation and 
the Virgin Birth. The manifesto states that the signa- 
tories have observed the unsettled condition of religious 
opinion caused on the one hand by the critical study ot 
the New Testament and on the other by a desire to 
treat the discussion of questions arising from such study 
as inadmissible. The signatories express a hope that 
the critical problems of the New Testament may be 
faced with entire candour, reverence, and loyalty, anda 
fear lest, if the door of Ordination is closed to those 
who do face such problems, the Church will suffer both 
spiritually and intellectually. They consider that it is 
dangerous to repose faith primarily upon details of the 
New Testament narrative, the validity of which must 
be determined in a court of trained research, and finally 
they express their confidence that the faith of the 
Church will not be undermined by any historical 
revision. 





On Thursday last a counter-manifesto was issued 
by the Bible Students’ Union, among the members of 
which are the Bishops of Durham and Argyll, Dean 
Wace, and other clergymen. After stating that the 
Bible Students’ Union contained members of higher 
ecclesiastical rank than any of the signatories to the 
rival manifesto, it asserted that among those signa- 
tories were none of the chiefs of the Higher Criticism, 
but that they included the principal opponent of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. It proceeded to infer 
that the cause of this manifesto was the anxiety 
which is being felt as to the fate of the Higher 
Criticism under the numerous attacks lately made upon 
it, and to state that in Germany many theological pro- 
fessors are now opposed to the Higher Criticism. The 
critics, it continued, so soon as they invade the region 
of the Christian faith, challenge the entire Christian 
community. The challenge, it said, has been taken 
up, and the whole religious world marks how every 
year now adds scientific assurance to the unalterable 
truth of the Bible. A lengthy but rather inconclusive 
correspondence has been proceeding on the subject in 
the Standard. 





Mr. Justice FARWELL, in the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Antrobus, gave judgment in favour of the 
defendant, deciding that the public have no right of 
access to Stonehenge,'which, isin fact, private property. 
We propose to speak of the matter at greater length 
next week ; we will now therefore merely state the 
main facts of the case. Four years ago Sir Edmund 
Antrobus enclosed Stonehenge with a wire fence, with 
the object, as he stated, of protecting the stones by 
lessening the number of people who went to see them. 
With this object he charged an admission fee ot 
one shilling for the privilege of entering his 
enclosure. There is a right of way passing near 
Stonehenge whence the stones can be seen, and the 
fence therefore has been placed so as not to interfere 
with this. It might be supposed, therefore, that much 
harm had not been done. But it is obvious that if 
Sir Edmund had the right to go so far, he might if he 
chose refuse access altogether to the stones. An offer 
therefore was made to Sir Edmund to defray all 
expenses which Sir Edward would incur if he placed 
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Stonehenge under the care of the Commissioner of 
Works. This offer was refused, and Sir Edmund 
further consented only to sell the monument with 
1,300 acres of grazing land about it for £125,000, a 
sum which naturally seemed prohibitive. Hence an 
action was brought against him, with the disconcerting 
result that the nation finds it has no property whatever 
in the oldest and perhaps the most impressive of its 
monuments. ae al 

Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, who has just died at Palm 
Beach, in Florida, of pneumonia at the age of seventy- 
five, is known in this country at least as an actor of one 
part. He playedina great many pieces in America, 
but was always conscious of his own limitations, and 
once refused to continue in the part of Bottom when 
he came to the conclusion that he could not do it 
justice. In his youth he served under Macready in 
a minor part, but happening by some accident to singe 
Macready’s wig was summarily dismissed by him. 
Wh... he was thirty years old he read the story 
of Rip Van Winkle in Washington Irving, 
and was seized with a desire to act the character. 
It had been already several times dramatised. 
Jefferson adapted a version by Dion Boucicault, and 
began to rehearse his part by himself in a barn. When 
his version was acted in Washington it had a huge 
and instantaneous success, which was repeated all 
over America and also England, which he visited in 
1865 and again ten years later. In the part of Rip 
Van Winkle he was one of the most natural and con- 
vincing of all modern actors. In fact, he lived in the 
part and was possessed by it. He also acted Bob 
Acres in this country with some success; but he 
showed the full extent of his genius only in Rip Van 
Winkle. He had many friends in England, and some 
years ago published some interesting reminiscences. 





Last Sunday morning, between half-past one and 
two o'clock, a severe earthquake shock was felt over 
a large area in the Midlands, particularly about York, 
Scarborough, Sheffield, Matlock, and Lincoln. It lasted 
probably from two to five seconds. The shock awoke 
many people, which, in this country of mild and infre- 
quent earthquakes, is said to be a proof of its violence. 
It was accompanied by a buzzing noise and rumblings 
like sharp thunder. Walls were shaken, and at 
Retford a police inspector was thrown off his office 
stool, while near Newark some shutters had their 
bolts shot back and were flung open. The shock 
appears to have travelled from east to west and, what 
is curious, was followed by an immediate change in the 
weather from cold and fine to warm and wet. The 
earthquake appears to have exhausted itself in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. There is a great difference 
in the accounts of the amount of noise caused by it. 
At Sheffield the noise was described as terrific, while a 
butcher of Newark likened it to nothing more formid- 
able than the fall of a quarter of beef in his shop. No 
damage of any consequence appears to have been done 
either to life or property. 

THERE have been more motor-car accidents than 
ever this Easter Holiday, and several of them have 
been fatal. It is peculiarly unfortunate, therefore, that 
Mr. Kipling should have taken the opportunity to 
make a humorous speech to the Automobile Club of 
South Africa about the growing respectability of 
motor-cars. Needless to say, many of the owners of 
motor-cars in this country watch the performances of 
some of their fellows with disgust and apprehension. 
They recognise that our high roads were not made to 
serve as racing tracks for any kind of vehicle, and that 
children and nervous women should not be in danger 
of their lives whenever they take a country walk. 
But there are too many owners and drivers of motor- 
cars who do not recognise these facts, and who, by their 





conduct, are making the legislative control of motor-cars 
a very serious problem. All motorists must learn that 
our roads must be kept safe for the feeble and timid 
as well as for the strong and alert. At present in the 
neighbourhood of London they are not safe. For 
instance, at Streatham on the evening of Thursday in 
last week a lady with her daughter of nine years old 
was crossing the road when a milk cart stopped her 
and she saw at the same moment that an electric car 
was approaching her on the other side. She was turn- 
ing back to the pavement with the child when a motor- 
cycle came at her from behind the tramcar. She seized 
her child but the cycle struck her just as she placed 
her child safe on the pavement, and she died from her 
injuries five hours afterwards. In this case the cyclist 
appears to have been proceeding at a moderate speed ; 
but only great rapidity of movementand presenceof mind 
could have saved the unfortunate lady from death. 
Needless to say, our roads ought not to be dangerous 
for all who do not possess these qualities, 





THE BALTIC FLEET. 


TueE public has been misled so often upon the subject 
of the Baltic fleet that it is becoming wisely sceptical 
with regard to any prophecies concerning it. One 
hesitates, therefore, lest one should add to the list 
of errors, but the present occasion is too near the final 
conflict to permit one to ignore it altogether ; and the 
first question to ask one’s self is: What is the probable 
design of the Russian admiral ? 

In the first place, it must be noted that every move 
since the fleet left Madagascar has been calculated with 
great exactitude ; the season for crossing the Indian 
Ocean was chosen at the most favourable moment, the 
five first-rate battleships of Rodjestvensky’s command 
passed Singapore in the night or very early morning, 
well ahead of the main part of the fleet ; the admiral 
chose with the greatest skill a good anchorage with 
plenty of fresh water just where (and the only place 
where) the commerce of the world would pass near 
him ; and that anchorage was deserted, so that his 
movements could not be watched. No other spot but 
Kamranh Bay could possibly have united these advan- 
tages. But more important than these examples of pre- 
cision and forethought is the design of awaiting the 
third squadron under Nebogatoff. It is clear that this 
squadron was bidden to wait at Jibutil until the 
second squadron under Rodjestvensky had entered 
the Malacca Strait. A few hours after it had 


entered those straits the squadron at Jibutil 
set sail across the Indian Ocean. The Russian 
plan here was clear enough. It was certain 


that the squadron would not be attacked in force far 
from Formosa. It is too strong. There might, how- 
ever, be a torpedo attack. It was necessary, therefore, 
to pass the period of waiting beyond the Straits during 
nights which were at once calm (as the season of the 
year promised) and well lit by the moon. Once east of 
the Straits the beginning of the economic blows which 
the fleet can deliver against Japan had been struck. 
Once on the right side of the Straits Rodjestvensky 
would be safe to await Nebogatoff, while hampering 
to the utmost extent the stream of contraband imports 
into Japan. It is to be remarked that the third 
squadron may already be in touch with the Baltic fleet. 
If it has chosen to go by the Malacca Straits the dis- 
tance to Singapore is about 3,700 miles. Even if it 
goes through the Sunda Strait the distance is less than 
4,000. It has had twenty-two full days in which to 
cross the Indian Ocean, and a speed of seven knots in 
the one case, or eight in the other, would suffice to 
bridge the distance in that time. It is also possible, 
though not likely, that Nebogatoff’s passage into the 
Java or the China Sea would not be known in Europe 
until he had accomplished his junction with Rodjest- 
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vensky. The passage of the five battleships through 
the Malacca Strait three weeks ago was not known to 
anyone but our Admiralty for some hours, and if our 
authorities knew of the passage of Nebogatoff’s 
squadron, though they would tell the Japanese Govern- 
ment, of course they would not tell the public. It is 
even possible that, by passing with lights out, the 
squadron would not be noticed at all. 

The second question is: What are the combined 
fleets going to do? The answer to this is they are 
going to fight. They, and not the Japanese, are look- 
ing for action. The whole thing, of course, depends 
upon personnel, and especially upon gunnery. Still, it 
is worth while to point out the strength which Rodjest- 
vensky has on paper. Itis true that he has no armoured 
cruisers, or, rather, the only one he has is old; but this 
war has conclusively proved that a naval action depends 
upon the line-of-battleships. Of these the Japanese 
have not five, but four of the first class—the Mikasa, 
the Fudji, the Shiki-Shima, and the Asahi. They have 
lost two warships—the Hatsouze and, as seems 
certain, the Zashima. They have also one old 
battleship, which is said to have received new 
guns. Against this the combined fleets can 
offer six modern line-of- battleships, two coast 
defence, but well armoured, battleships of a recent 
type, and two old battleships rearmed with modern guns. 
How many torpedo craft remain to Japan we do not 
know, but certainly four times whatever the Russians 
can bring against them. One may say as the result of 
a rough calculation that if it comes to a fleet action 
the Russians should be able to get through. If they 
are badly checked in their attempt the Japanese 
armoured cruisers may come into play, but not other- 
wise. The Russian battleships carry guns that can 
pierce the armour of the Japanese cruisers, and until 
the battleships are badly damaged the cruisers can 
do nothing in return. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that the Russian fleet 
can get through. It is certain that until an action 
takes place it can hamper the Japanese import trade, 
and it must be remembered that the regunning and 
armouring of the Japanese fleet during this war has 
been mainly done by this country and has depended 
upon the Japanese command of the sea; but now the 
Russian fleet is east of the Straits nothing short of a 
decisive defeat of the Russian fleet can prevent the war 
entering anew phase to the disadvantage of Japan. 
Whether that decisive defeat will take place or not de- 
pends entirely upon the element of gunnery. We are 
unable to judge what the Russian gunnery is, but we 
must beware of basing our ideas of it either on the 
standard of excellence which was reached by the 
gunners of Port Arthur or on the disasters which have 
so far befallen the Russian fleet. The excellent gunnery 
at Port Arthur was the gunnery of men highly 
trained,|the best sailors Russia had ; on the other hand, 
the destruction of the Russian fleet was not the work 
of the Japanese fleet. The Japanese fleet never 
engaged the Russian fleet, but, on the contrary, always 
avoided a conflict. The only exceptions to this were 
the torpedo attacks, one of which was made before a 
state of war existed and all the others of which were 
useless ; and, secondly, the action of August 10, But 
this action is no criterion of the gunnery of the Japanese 
navy, because in the first place we do not know what the 
Japanese fleet suffered proportionately to the Russian 
on that occasion, and in the second case they were 
fighting a fleet which had left behind it many of its 
heavy guns and nearly half its light guns; a fleet 
already damaged by a bombardment in harbour and 
one of which the total fighting power, so far as material 
went, was already reduced by more than 30 per 
cent. There is, in a word, noconclusion possible upon 
the relative excellence of the two artilleries save that 
which will be furnished by the evidence of their actual 
conflict. 


THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Westminster Gasette 
has found a precedent for the constitution which 
the Government proposes to bestow on the Transvaal. 
He refers us to the Quebec Acts of 1774 and 1791. It is 
an ominous precedent ; and its points of resemblance 
are full of instructive warning. It is indeed a sign 
of the slow advance that large ideas make in 
some minds that a constitution has been hailed as 
a liberal concession in the twentieth century when 
the constitution to which it is compared was blamed by 
one of the greatest statesmen of that day as not liberal 
enough for the eighteenth. Fox said of the Quebec Bill 
of 1791 that it held out something like the shadow of the 
British Constitution but denied the substance. The 
description would apply aptly to Mr. Lyttelton’s 
scheme. That scheme creates a legislative assembly 
which is to consist of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and of not less than six or more than nine 
official members, and of not less than thirty or more 
than thirty-five elected members. Either of two 
methods might have been employed to make this 
assembly captive and powerless. It might have been 
arranged that the elected members should be a perma- 
nent minority or it might have been arranged that the 
Assembly should have no control over the Executive 
Government. Mr. Lyttelton considered the first 
method but adopted the second. The Executive is 
not responsible to the Assembly, its members are 
not elected, their salaries are reserved. The ad- 
ministration is out of reach of the Assembly. 
Clause XIII. forbids the Assembly ‘‘to pass any 
law, vote, or resolution which shall have the effect 
of appropriating any part of the revenue within the 
said colony or of imposing any rate, tax, or duty, 
unless such law, vote, or resolution has been 
first recommended to the Assembly by message of 
the Governor during the session in which it is pro- 
posed.” Deprived of control over finance and adminis- 
tration, the Assembly is further, as Mr. Outhwaite 
points out, powerless in regard to the railways, the 
South African Constabulary, the land settlement 
scheme, and the service of the thirty-five millions loan. 
All these matters are in the control of the Inter- 
Colonial Council. The new assembly, in short, is to 
have the powers of a Zemsky Sobor. 
The mode of electing a body which has so empty 
a dignity is at the moment of minor importance, 
but it is well to point out at once a strange fallacy 
which has appeared in many quarters, the fallacy of 
supposing that there is something democratic in the 
arrangement that voters, and not population, should be 
taken as the basis of representation. This arrange- 
ment is, of course, not democratic, but strongly anti- 
democratic in any community which has not adult 
suffrage. If it were found that two English towns had 
an equal population and one town had twice as many 
voters as the other, it would not be a democratic but 
an undemocratic thing to disfranchise the second 
town. Representatives represent non-voters as well 
as voters, and to apply this principle would mean 
the infliction of a further disability on the classes that 
have no votes. It is a singular piece of democratic 
reasoning that concludes that women should have no 
votes, and should, therefore, have no representatives. 
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Nobody can suppose that this constitution is going 
to answer. All our experience excludes such a hypo- 
thesis. One of the newspaper correspondents reports 
that it is said in Natal that the arrangement worked 
wellenoughthere. That was not the opinion of Sir Bartle 
Frere, as the Manchester Guardian points out. But the 
classical example of all is Canada, and it would bea 
good thing if every Member of Parliament were com- 
pelled to re-read Lord Durham’s Report before the 
discussion of this question begins in the House of 
Commons, ‘It is difficult to understand,” Lord 
Durham wrote in 1839, ‘‘how any English statesman 
could have imagined that representative and irrespon- 
sible Government could be successfully combined.” 
A simple man like Lord Durham could never have 
pictured the triumphs of hope over the expectations 
and even the appearances of failure which have marked 
the history of this Government’s dealings with South 
Africa. Lord Durham, face to face with the results 
of that experiment, wondered how anyone could have 
supposed that it would not end in a violent revolt. 
‘“*It was a vain delusion to imagine that by mere 
limitations in the Constitutional Act, or an exclusive 
system of government, a body strong in the con- 
sciousness of wielding the public opinion of the 
majority could regard certain portions of the pro- 
vincial revenues as sacred from its control, could 
confine itself to the mere business of making laws, and 
look on as a passive or indifferent spectator while those 
laws were carried into effect or evaded, and the whole 
business of the country was conducted by men in whose 
intentions or capacity it had not the slightest confidence. 
Yet such was the limitation placed on the authority of 
the Assembly of Lower Canada ; it might refuse or pass 
laws, vote or withhold supplies, but it could exercise no 
influence on the nomination of a single servant of the 
Crown.” Lord Durham saw, too, what was the motive 
that inspired what he considered a desperate and 
impracticable compromise. ‘‘ This entire separation of 
the legislative and executive powers of a State is the 
natural error of Governments desirous of being 
free from the check of representative institutions.” 
The motive is the same to-day. Will the result be 
different in a colony where the Boers and independent 
British are allied in determined opposition to the rule 
of a faction ? 

The Orange River Colony is left out of this 
arrangement. Two apologies have been advanced for 
refusing it any representative institutions. One, urged 
by the Sfectfafor in the autumn and urged now by the 
Times,isa frank admission that we cannot give power to 
a colony with a Dutch majority which might use that 
power in ways that would embarrass us. This is at 
least a straightforward reason ; only it ought to have 
occurred to the Government before they induced de Wet 
to lay down his arms by a promise that they would 
do what they now think it dangerous to do. Time 
will not turn the Dutch majority into a minority. A 
long spell of bureaucratic rule will not charm and con- 
quer the hearts and minds of men who once ruled 
themselves and could boast that theirs was the best- 
governed State in South Africa. The other apology 
—a thin and pitiful excuse —is advanced by 
Mr. Lyttelton. It is that there is no urgent need in 
the Orange River Colony, and that it is wise to wait 
until the experiment has been tried in the Transvaal. 


It would be difficult to imagine a poorer subter- 
fuge to justify withholding representative institu- 
tions from a community whose competence has never 
been questioned; or to disguise suspicions which 
can only delay and defeat good government. In 
the debates of 1791 Fox said what Lord Durham 
was to say fifty years later. ‘‘ Canada must be pre- 
served in its adherence to Great Britain by the choice 
of its inhabitants, and it could not be preserved by 
any other means. But it must be felt by the inhabi- 
tants that their situation was not worse than that of 
their neighbours. He wished them to be in such a 
a situation as to have nothing to envy in any 
part of the King’s dominions.’’ The next elec- 
tion will return to power a Government that will 
have the wisdom to imitate the successes rather than 
the failures of our Colonial history ; but the longer that 
election is delayed, the greater the difficulties that 
Government will have to overtake in its efforts to apply 
the sovereign remedies of British liberalism. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE, 


HE Report of Lord Elgin’s Commission on the 
situation created by the judgment of the House 

of Lords has been generally accepted as a wise and 
statesmanlike document. Its findings contain no sur- 
prises. Nobody expected that the Commissioners 
would impugn the decision of the House of Lords. 
Nobody again expected that they would find that the 
small section of Free Churchmen who now constitute 
the Free Church of Scotland are capable of administer- 
ing the vast system of properties and duties which the 
decision assigned to them. They have concluded, as a 
matter of fact, as everybody expected them to conclude, 
that the Free Church is unequal to the taskimposed onit, 
that there is no prospect of its growing to the power 
and strength that task demands, and that ‘‘in the 
transfer of those funds which it cannot administer, the 
United Free Church, by virtue of its institutions and 
traditions, its material and moral resources, and its 
organisation as a national Presbyterian Church, is 
entitled to be preferred, on the ground that it can 
adequately perform trust purposes.” In fine, what the 
Commission does is not to contradict but to complete 
the House of Lords judgment. That judgment, as 
Mr. Thomas Shaw showed in an article in this review 
last October, created a situation which was positively 
repugnant to the law of trusts itself. As Mr. Shaw put 
it, ‘‘much misapprehension has arisen from confusion 
between a verdict awarding private property and one 
changing the administration of trust property. The 
successful parties have acquired nothing for their own 
use ; they are trustees. But non-administration of a 
trust is mal-administration of a trust.” It is, then, to 
find a way by which that trust shall be administered 
that the Commissioners have inquired and reported, 
and even the most implacable fanatics among the 
victorious minority must have known that the Com- 
missioners would find both that the Free Church 
was unequal to the task, and that what the Free 
Church could not administer should pass, not to the 
Established Church, or the Episcopal Church, or the 
Roman Catholic Church, but to the very men whom 
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they regarded as traitors to their common faith and 
traditions. 

It is one thing to arrive at this sensible decision. 
It is another thing to carry it out. Lord Elgin and his 
colleagues propose that Parliament should create a 
Commission or other authority, with executive and 
administrative powers, and that the whole of the funds 
and property of the Free Church as at October 31, 1900, 
should be vested in this authority. Parliament is to 
create a body analogous to the Charity Commission 
with even larger powers. This body is to decide how 
and by whom these trusts shall be administered, 
and even in some cases to superintend their 
administration. It is scarcely surprising that the 
proposal to refer to Parliament the quarrel between 
two Churches that are claimants to the inheritance of 
the men who left the Established Church in order to 
vindicate their spiritual independence has come with 
something of a shock to public opinion. Indeed this 
dramatic revelation of the consequences of civil war 
may lead to a spontaneous peace. The Commissioners 
themselves evidently hope that the litigants may 
come to terms: ‘‘The Act of Parliament which we 
recommend would constitute an authority which, as 
we have sketched it, would be competent alike to 
make the inquiry exhaustive and the decision final. 
But we cannot suppose that an authority so consti- 
tuted would not also be competent to sanction, or 
would ever fail to welcome, proposals for a settlement 
conceived in a broad and generous spirit, and pre- 
sented with the approval of both parties.” The 
Dundee Advertiser states that there is a growing feel- 
ing in favour of a settlement, and indeed it is difficult 
to see what either of the Churches has to gain by 
waiting until Parliament has created a Commission 
and subjecting the affairs of every congregation to an 
inquiry. The dispute has caused acrimonies enough 
already, and the Commissioners deal impartially 
with the responsibilities of both Churches. They 
express their regret that the majority did not 
treat the minority more generously in 1900, and 
they blame the victorious minority for emulating 
Shylock in the avarice with which they have demanded 
their pound of flesh. The consequences of this bitter 
and lamentable struggle will not disappear, but they 
will be mitigated if a reasonable spirit governs the 
relation of the two Churches and their separation is 
effected by mutual agreement. The United Free 
Church made overtures last autumn and suggested 
moderate terms for a settlement. In that proposal 
they agreed that in a division of buildings and funds, 
the position of the Free Church as successful litigants 
and their prior claim to property which they can effec- 
tively use and administer must be recognised along with 
other circumstances bearing on each case. Would it 
not be possible to effect a settlement to-day on the basis 
of the United Free Church proposals last autumn ? 

The Scotsman comments on the dramatic irony 
which has made the great secession of 1843 end in an 
appeal to Parliament. The situation is full of such 
curiosities. When the Endowed Schools Commission, 
a body to which the proposed Commission will bear 
some resemblance, was created, it was created in order 
to; give effect to a more enlightened understanding 
of the rights of a community to be protected 
from the mischievous use of the benefactions 


of the dead. The principles which governed 
this amended system of the administration of charity 
and endowment were set out by Lord Hobhouse 
in the ‘‘ Dead Hand.” That great reformer set himself 
to combat the view that a man at his death could 
decide how the property of which he had enjoyed the use 
in his lifetime should be used by the successive genera- 
tions that came after him. But the view which was 
established by the House of Lords judgment goes 
farther than the superstitions which Lord Hobhouse 
destroyed. In 1892 the Free Church passed the 
Declaratory Act, asserting its freedom in regard to the 
doctrines of Calvinism. In 1904 the House of Lords 
decided that the United Free Church had ceased to be 
the Free Church because its union with the United 
Presbyterians was illegal on two grounds: one, its 
departure from the establishment principle ; the 
other, its departure from the Confession of Faith. 
By this decision it was ruled that money given to the 
Free Church after it had modified the rigours of the 
Confession of Faith would be alienated to another 
Church because the Free Church was in its origin 
Calvinist. In other words, the dead hand of the founder 
controlled not only what the founder had left but what 
living people gave to an institution which with their 
sanction had revised its teaching. 





THE EDUCATION RATE AND EAST HAM. 
ERHAPS the most amazing feature of the 
Government’s education policy has been its 
improvidence and want of foresight. It is strange 
enough, as Mr. Morley remarked in his recent speech 
at the Queen’s Hall, that a revolutionary measure 
which abolished board schools and ‘placed all the 
voluntary schools of the country on the rates 
should have been planned and carried through 
Parliament without consulting the representatives 
of the Free Churches, and in utter disregard for 
the feelings of great bodies of citizens. It is 
even more strange that the tremendous financial 
results of the measure should not have been 
foreseen and provided against. The Education Acts 
of 1g02 and 1903 (the latter applying the former 
to London) are really local Acts throwing new and 
heavy burdens upon ratepayers. Yet there was no 
demand whatever for this legislation from the county 
and urban authorities upon which Parliament has 


imposed the duties and liabilities of controlling 
elementary education and maintaining elementary 
schocls. In many parts of the country, particularly 


in Wales and the West Riding of Yorkshire, these 
authorities have been in a state of active revolt 
against the Act, or at least against the policy of 
the Act. Almost everywhere the new local autho- 
rities for education have interpreted the provisions 
of the Act very differently from the Education Office. 
It is one thing for Parliament to pass an Act; it 
is quite another thing to get it administered in the 
spirit desired by its promoters. The only bulwark 


against what we may call the secular interpretation of 
the Act, which refuses rate-aid to non-provided schools 
unless they consent to popular management on the 
abolition of religious tests, is the mandamus clause. 
And here the pitiful weakness of the Government 
They say (and they dre probably 


becomes manifest. 
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right) that the letter of the law is on their side, but 
they dare not appeal to the courts. They leave the 
local justices of the peace to convict the individuals who 
resist ; but when a county or borough council resists 
they dare not take the remedy with which they have 
provided themselves. 

In general the action of the local authorities has 
been dictated by dislike of the principle that rate- 
payers’ money shall be controlled by private bodies ; 
but a general movement is now visible of impatience 
at the magnitudeof the change involved by the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 

The Dazly Chronicle last week “taking twenty 
education authorities at random,” finds the average in- 
crease in the education rate in the last year has been 
nearly 3d. In West Sussex the Act seems to have 
caused an addition of 4d., in Surrey of 44d., and so on 
Can we wonder that there is widespread dissatisfac 
tion? The Act is fast becoming as unpopular with 
Churchmen as with Nonconformists. 

But the latest mutineer, the council of the muni- 
cipal borough of East Ham, reminds us of quite a 
different aspect of Ministerial incompetence. We dis- 
cussed last week the renewal of the Agricultural Rates 
dole, and pointed out that the failure of the Govern- 
ment to redeem its pledge and to reform the whole 
system of grants in aid has left a very serious and 
urgent problem for the next Liberal Government. 
How serious and urgent that problem is appears 
very clearly from two cases that are now being 
much talked about—the cases of Poplar and 
of East Ham. They illustrate the inequalities 
of our rating system in two different departments of 
local government. Poplar’s grievance is that, being 
one of the poorest districts of London, it pays a very 
high poor rate, whereas the fashionable districts (from 
which the poor are excluded) pay very low poor rates. 
The injustice is glaring and the remedy is obvious. Let 
the London poor rates be equalised. Against this pro- 
posal, so far as we can see, there is absolutely nothing 
to be said; it is based upon the principle of equality of 
sacrifice for common objects. It is absurd that the 
richest districts of the richest city in the world should be 
exempted from the relief of the poor. The East Ham case 
is more complicated. In the first place, East Ham ought 
to be a metropolitan borough within the area of the 
London County Council. Unfortunately it applied for 
and received a charter of incorporation, and though 
really a part, its local government is distinct from the 
rest of the metropolitan area. It is an ordinary muni- 
cipal borough and has to provide its own services. 
Its education rate has now risen to 3s. in the 4, 
though there are only three non-provided schools 
in the district. The East Ham councillors assert 
that they have exercised the utmost economy and that 
this rate of 3s. is more than the borough can bear. 
They are paying, they say, more than a double share of 
what is really a national service. They have actually 
passed unanimously a resolution that “as from June 1 
next this council will decline to administer the Educa- 
tion Act.” Now, ever since education came to be 
regarded in this country as a public service it has been 
treated as in part national, and grants in aid have 
been made first to voluntary bodies and then to board 
schools. These aids have been accompanied by the 
departmental supervision and control of the Board of 
Education. But no serious politician is prepared to 





contend that the whole cost of education should be 
defrayed out of taxes and wholly controlled and 
managed by a centralised bureaucracy. If the 
idea were practicable it would be wholly un- 
desirable. Local interest in education is one of 
the best features of national life, and it is a thing 
not to be stifled but to be enlightened and fostered, 
Moreover, to relieve the rates out of taxes is to relieve 
the rich out of the pockets of the poor. That a wise 
system of grants in aid should remove inequalities and 
increase efficiency we have always maintained ; but the 
case of East Ham and of the Urban District of 
Walthamstow (which is equally urgent) cannot pos- 
sibly be met satisfactorily by general legislation. The 
only way to remove their grievances is to remove 
them into a new category. East Ham’s charter of 
incorporation as an _ extra-metropolitan borough 
should be converted into that of a metropolitan 
borough. Its schools would then be maintained by 
the London County Council and its education rate 
would immediately be reduced to less than half 
the present amount. A similar result would follow 
from the incorporation of Walthamstow as a London 
borough. This, we imagine, will be the course taken 
by His Majesty’s Government if it chooses to muddle 
on for a few weeks or afew months longer. But the 
longer it lasts the more hopeless will be the confusion 
of its finances and the louder the dissatisfaction which 
its thriftless and perverse policy has awakened in all 
parts of the country. 





THE FUTURE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


T is not often that two foreign countries have their 
cases in a domestic controversy put before the Eng- 
lish people by representatives of the popular fame of 
Dr. Nansen and Dr. Sven Hedin. But the letters that 
these travellers have published in the Zzmes this month 
deal rather with details that stimulate the ardour of 
the partisan than with those larger features that catch 
the eye of the spectator. They write with vigour and 
feeling, but their charges and counter-charges, their 
assertions and their denials, relate to incidents or 
arguments that are relevant enough to the cases they 
wish to establish but to external observers of minor 
and colder importance. The truth is, of course, that 
the precise point at issue lends itself to passionate 
treatment just because it is not the point itself that 
is agitating either Norway or Sweden. When Dr. 
Nansen argues the moral and historical justification 
of Norway’s claim to a separate consular service, and 
when Dr. Sven Hedin disputes step by step the stages 
of that argument, they are both alike maintaining and 
defending causes that are merely the surface of deeper 
and more exciting issues. That is why they reason 
bitterly, and that—far more than any of the ill-ad- 
justed analogies which have been hitched on to this very 
individual quarrel—is why their affair is of interest 
outside Scandinavia. 

The letters of Dr. Nansen and Dr. Sven Hedin 
form a useful summary of the broad facts of the 
present controversy. Dr. Nansen sets out to prove 
that the common partnership in the consular system 
which obtains at present is rather a working arrange- 
ment than a constitutional stipulation. He points first 
of al! to the constitution of Norway and to the treaty 
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of union of 1814, and shows that they contain nothing 
to give colour to the view that the consular service is 
part of the joint organisation of the two countries. This 
theory, he argues, was accepted by the joint Swedish 
Norwegian Commission which sat in 1902 and was 
embodied in the agreement made a year later, to the 
effect that separate consular services should be esta- 
blished for the two countries and the relationship 
between the Consuls and the Foreign Minister and 
Legation be settled by identical laws. This agree- 
ment Sweden has omitted to execute, and Norway, 
weary of the fruitless negotiations which have been 
the result, has determined to create its own separate 
consular service. Dr. Sven Hedin challenges 
this account from beginning to end. He argues 
that a joint consular service was implied in the 
treaty of union and that Professor Aschehong declared 
that it was due to an omission that provision was not 
expressly made for it. He lays stress on the fact that 
the consular regulations at present in force were 
evaded by the King in Council in a mixed Norwegian 
and Swedish Council in November, 1886. Dr. Nansen’s 
version of the Commission and agreement of 1902 and 
1903 he roundly disputes, arguing that the Swedish 
members explained that they only acce pted the Norwe- 
gian view inorder to oblige the Norwegians, and alsothat 
the negotiations of which Dr. Nansen complains were 
undertaken in order to give effect to the very arrange- 
ments and guarantees which the commissioners made 
the essential condition of a separate service. Lastly, 
he retorts on Dr. Nansen’s argument from the incon- 
venience Norway suffers under the existing system 
that until lately there was strong opposition in mari- 
time and commercial circles in Norway to Dr. 
Nansen’s policy, and that as a matter of fact seventeen 
out of twenty-seven consuls - general, consuls, and 
vice-consuls are Norwegians and only ten are 
Swedes. 

It is generally agreed that behind this dispute, 
which ought not to present any real dangers to the 
peace or even to the amity of the two countries, there 
are other and larger hopes and fears. Norway and 
Sweden have developed on alien lines. Norway has 
become a manufacturing and shipping country ; Sweden 
remains agricultural. Norway has held aloof from 
Protection. Sweden began to raise her tariff in the 
eighties, with the result, as Dr. Nansen pertinently 
says, that commercial treaties with foreign Powers 
hitherto made conjointly for the two countries had to 
be modified into separate and different agreements. 
The glories of Norway are modern and belong to the 
last hundred years. Sweden looks back to the great 
Swedish king whose triumphs were the turning-point in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and whose camp, with its revolu- 
tionary methods of warfare, became a school of arms 
for Europe. The result is a certain separateness in 
interests and in fame, and the question is how far that 
fact can be recognised in constitutional rearrange- 
ments without violence or death to the union itself. 
The difficulty ought not to be invincible if both 
countries recognise that a union which leaves to each 
the most absolute freedom is the best means of 
securing both of them in a secure independence. 
The Crown Prince is alive to the danger of allowing 
false pride to imperil these relations, and he has 
argued in favour of conceding what Norway wants. 
Certainly it would be foolish and unstatesmanlike 


to the last degree to try to convince Norway that 
the situation into which she was forced against her 
will by legitimist Europe ninety years ago is 
inconsistent with the reasonable dignities to which 
she aspires. 

The real motive of the Swedish reluctance, it is 
sometimes said, is not jealousy for such formal supre- 
macies as Sweden enjoys but fear of Russia. Russia, 
it is argued, hopes one day to assimilate Scandinavia, 
and to give Norway external independence is to run the 
danger of admitting Russian influence at her very 
doors. This danger, it is believed, increases as 
Russian misfortunes drive her to look westward 
rather than eastward for her port. It is the old danger 
which Sweden had to face in the eighteenth century. 
From the day of the defeat of Charles XII. at Pultowa 
in 1709 to the day of the coup détat carried out by 
Gustavus III., the nephew of Frederick the Great, in 
1772, Sweden, once the dominant Power of the 
North, fell more and more under the ascendancy of 
Russia. Gustavus III. got rid of the Swedish 
oligarchy, broke the influence of Russia in his 
country, and, seizing the opportunity of the Russo- 
Turkish war, made a daring invasion of Finland, a 
piece of hardihood which nearly cost him his kingdom, 
for Denmark, in obedience to a treaty with Russia, 
promptly invaded Sweden from Norway. It was only 
the prompt intervention of England and Prussia that 
saved Sweden from the loss of her independence. 
Some Swedish politicians are afraid that Russia 
may intrigue with Norway as_ she _ intrigued 
with Denmark, and Dr. Sven Hedin remarks 
that only 37 per cent. of the Norwegian army is 
available for the defence of the Swedish frontier as 
against 71 per cent. in 1876. These fears are not 
unnatural, but the moral is surely to give the Nor- 
wegian every reason for identifying himself with 
Scandinavian interests. He is further from Russia, it is 
true, but if he is less sensible of the fate of Finland, 
the very impulses that animate the demand for a 
separate foreign system ought to be the best safe- 
guard against the ambitions of Russia. Those am- 
bitions may take a new and innocent turn with the 
internal changes of Russia, but it is not surprising that 
they appear formidable to Sweden. If ever Sweden 
were really threatened by this danger, whether from 
Russia or from Germany, we hope England would 
act as she acted in the eighteenth century and as she 
prepared to act in 1855, when she organised a league 
for the defence of Sweden. Europe, it may be 
replied, has shown little concern for the fate of the 
smaller peoples; what reason is there for supposing 
that she would treat the fate of Sweden otherwise than 
she treated the fate of the Boer Republics or Finland ? 
But the Republics, though European, were outside 
Europe, and Finland, however flagrant her wrongs, 
was not an independent State. We believe a different 
temper, if only from motives of prudence, would inspire 
European policy in presence of a real menace to the 
independence of Sweden, or Holland, or Belgium. 
It may be that the liberal sense for nationality has 
been extinguished by Imperialism, though we doubt 
whether it is not already regaining its ascendancy. 
But even if this motive to defend the smaller States be 
gone, Europe may still be driven to defend them, from 
the older motive of a prudent sense for the balance of 
power. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
FINANCE. 


sae HO are the South African financiers?” and 

‘‘What is the nature of the power they 
wield?” are questions which admit no fully satisfactory 
answer. For the men are gathered from all quarters 
of the earth, and secrecy is a leading virtue in finance. 
But certain open or ascertainable facts throw valuable 
light upon the composition of the financial ‘‘ system ” 
in South Africa and its modus operandi. Analysis of 
the personnel of this finance exhibits three distinguish- 
able strains. 

In the acquisition of the material bases of finance the 
services of a class of adventurous explorers and conces- 
sion mongers were essential ; to this classmen like Rudd, 
Jameson, Maguire, and even Rhodes himself must be 
relegated, though the political and financial ability of 
the last-named gives him other claims. The main 
work of building the structure of South African finance 
is, however, attributable to the presence of a group of 
‘* pure financiers,” many of whom, in early origin 
diamond dealers at Kimberley, found an illimitable 
opportunity in the construction and handling of 
mining properties in the diamond and goldfields and 
later in the Chartered Company. Of this class 
the Beits, Barnatos, Albus, Neumanns, Eckstein 
may be taken as leading examples. Many of 
the abler and more successful members of this class 
are Jews, originally from the European continent, 
though assimilating with ease and fervour to the 
environment of British sentiment, which is helpful to 
their financial designs. The admission even to the inner 
financial circle of a few members of the British aristo- 
cracy, attracted by the spirit of gambling or adventure, 
was valuable not only for the vulgar purpose of pro- 
spectuses but for the slower and more delicate work 
of constructing political and social supports for the 
Rhodesian scheme. The great masters of finance can 
well afford to “‘let in” a certain number of decorative 
personalities, few of whom, however, are allowed to 
touch the levers. 

The co-operation of these three separate strains 
was for a time concealed by the dominating per- 
sonality of Mr. Rhodes who, essentially a combina- 
tion of the two first strains, adventurer and financier, 
was able by his political genius to give a temporary 
cloak of political significance to adventures which were 
au fond operations on the stock market. His disap- 
pearance has exposed to plainer view the actual 
mechanism of South African finance and its direction 
by the small groups of ‘‘mineowners” and ‘‘ mer- 
chants” in Johannesburg, Kimberley, or London. 

The profitable working of their ‘‘ system” is of a 
threefold nature. The masters of the system retain for 
themselves the ownership and dividends of the most 
solid and remunerative properties in the diamond and 
gold fields. The everyday investor cannot buy the 
ordinary shares of De Beers or of the best deep-level 
mines upon the Rand. Here is the first source of profit : 
the fruit of careful selection among the many proposi- 
tions which pass through their hands. Other shares or 
debentures relating to poorer or more precarious pro- 
positions, the values of which being more sensitive are 
more amenable to skilled manipulation, are used 
to tempt the investing or the gambling public, 
the professional ‘‘croupiers” raking in the profits 
of the table. Last, not least, comes the periodic 
harvest of company flotation, where some highly- 
organised displays of ‘‘financing” enable the 
promoters to make a number of large ‘‘ scoops ” out of 
the public credulity craftily stirred and stimulated at 
times when a period of industrial prosperity has fur- 
nished a swelling supply of savings. If it were possible 
to set out in names the holding of the share capital of 
all the chief companies, all the considerable financial 


interests of the country would be seen to be closely 
linked by transverse ownership. The less perfect 
study of directorates, however, furnishes a sufficiently 
instructive body of evidence. 

The outer ring of directorial control may be illus- 
trated by the following list of two dozen names, to 
which is appended a list of the number of companies 
dealing with various interests upon the directorate of 
which these men sit. It is not pretended that the 
list comprises all the men of largest influence, still less 
that it tells the complete tale of their directorates ; 
nor does the classification, though based upon the best 
official evidence, admit in all cases of exactitude. But 
it may safely be asserted that the economic and in 
chief part the political control of South Africa is held 
by this group of men, and that a complete understand- 
ing of the financial power, emanating from De Beers 
and the closely-linked companies in control of the 
deep level of the Rand, and penetrating the entire 
financial structure of South African business—mining, 
manufacture, commerce, transport, and banking —would 
exhibit the strongest consolidation of economic power 
ever wielded by a single group over a large profitable 
area of the globe. 


DIRECTORS (OUTER RING). 


l 
Albu, G. ... sal 
Albu, L. ... salt 
*Beit, A. ... 
*Eckstein, F. 
English, R. __ ...| 
English, F. A. ...| 
Farrar, Sir G. ...| 
Farrar,S.H. . 
Goldie, H. osu 
Harris, Lord 
Hamilton, J.J: ag 
ameson, L. S. ... 
Joe, S. B. AS 
Meyer, C. 
Michell, Sir L. L. 
Mosenthal, H. .... 
*Neumann, S. ...| 
*Phillips, L. S 
Reyersbach, L. ... 
Robinson, J. B....| 
*Rube, C.... pial 
Rudd,C.D....|  — 
*Wernher, J. C. ...|1 D. B. 
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* Directors of Wernher Beit (merchants) or of Rand } 
eit). 
+ D. B. = De Beers Consolidated Diamond Mines. 

P. = Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Mines. 


(also Wernher 


The following statement enables us to understand 
the strength of the consolidation or affiliation of 
interests which this table suggests. 


DIRECTORATES. 
De Beers. 

Sir L. L. Michell C. E. Nind 
C. Meyer F. Oats 
C. E. Atkinson H. P. Rudd 
F, Baring-Gould T. C. Tyson 
G. W. Compten A. Beit } Life 
R. English ]. C. Wernher { Governors. 


Colonel D. Harris 
Dr. L. S. Jameson 
S. B. Joel 
Lord Monk Bretton 
H. Mosenthal 

* Trustees for Debenture-holders. 


Chartered Company. 
L. 5. Jameson 


*Lord Rothschild 

*A, C. de Rothschild 
*Sir D. Currie 

*Sir G. Faudel-Phillips 


Duke of Abercorn 


A. Beit Sir L. L. Michell 
Lord Gifford Hi. Birchenough 
. R. Maguire *Earl Gre 


y 
. Lyttelton Gell *Sir R. G. W, Herbert 
* Trustees for Debenture holders. 
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Premier Mine, 


F. A. English Lord C. Montagu 

R. R. Hollins S. Neumann 
Rand Mines. 

F, Eckstein S. Neumann 

A. Beit . C. Wernher 

H. Michaelis *, Drake 


H. Mosenthal Lord Farquhar (Trustee) 


Consolidated Goldfields. 


Lord Harris L. Hoskyns 
E. S. Birkenruth R. Maguire 
S. Christopherson d: J. Hamilton | 

H. W. H. Dunsmure . Durant Trustees. 
Colonel E. Frewen Hon. C. Stanhope } 

J. J. Hamilton 


Messrs. Wernher, Beit, Eckstein, Phillips, Rudd 
are members of a ‘‘ mercantile” firm in London and 
Johannesburg. Two of them—Messrs. Wernher and 
Beit—are life governors of De Beers ; they are also 
directors of the Rand Mines, forming with Mr. S. 
Neumann the London committee of that company. 
Now, Mr. S. Neumann is also on the London com- 
mittee of the Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Company, 
sitting there with three other directors, one of whom 
is Mr. F. A. English. Now, Mr. F. A. English is not a 
director of De Beers, but Mr. R. Englishis. Thus 
the relations between the two (independent !) diamond 
groups are tolerably clear. 

None of the Wernher-Beit directors sits on the 
directorate of the Consolidated Goldfields, but Mr. 
Maguire, a director of the latter company, sits on the 
Chartered Company with Mr. Beit and Sir L. L. 
Michell, both of De Beers. The connection with the 
Farrar group is not less clear. Sir G. Farrar sits on 
the directorate of the important finance company the 
‘© H.F.,” while Mr. S. H. Farrar is on the London 
committee of the same body, alongside of Mr. L. 
Phillips, of Wernher-Beit, and Mr. F. Drake, of the 
Rand Mines. On the directorate of the chief company 
of the Albu group, Messrs. C. S. Goldmann and A. 
Reyersbach sit with the Albus, the former also sitting 
with Messrs. L. Phillips, S. Goldmann, and the Farrars, 
on the East Rand Proprietary Mines, the latter a director 
of the Premier Diamond Company. Mr. C. Meyer, of De 
Beers, is a director of Goerz and Co., while Mr. S. B. 
Joel, of De Beers, is a member of the firm of Barnato 
Bros. (merchants), which controls a group of gold 
mines. 

Following this illustrative linkage (which could be 
multiplied to show a complex network of relations) we 
can perceive a close union of management between all 
the chief gold groups and between gold and diamonds 
and the speculative finance of the Chartered Company, 
while railroads and telegraphs (so far as not State- 
owned), banks, collieries, exploration companies, and 
newspapers are seen to be appendages from the central 
cluster. 

A smaller inner ring of South African finance may 
be indicated from the directorate of the five most 
representative companies. 
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To these may perhaps be added the names of Mr. F. 
Eckstein, Lord Harris, and Sir G. Farrar, chairmen 


respectively of several of the most important Rand 
companies. 

It would be safe to say that every important 
interest in South Africa, financial, industrial and poli- 
tical, is essentially controlled by this tiny group of 
men, either directly or through their close business 
associates. Not only are the present resources of the 
country within their grasp, but its future development 
rests with the options they possess over the as yet 
undiscovered mineral wealth. The following rough 
diagram correctly delineates the situation : 





1) TELEGRAPHS 
LAND COMPANIES 


J. A. Hopson. 





PATRIOTISM AND PLAY-ACTING. 


E hear a great deal about the evil of modern 
war and of that modern peace which is as 
warlike as war itself. But the real evil of it is, oddly 
enough, hardly ever touched upon. The real evil of 
militarism lies in the fact that it may be very seriously 
questioned whether militarism encourages patriotism at 
all—whether it does not by a kind of logical necessity 
discourage it. For armaments mean _ competition. 
And competition by its very nature means imitation. 
If the French have good guns,we must have good guns ; 
that is to say,we must have French guns. If the 
Germans have good maps, we must have good maps ; 
that is, we must have German maps. Of course, these 
improvements are necessary to a nation, but that does 
not make them national. If our country be threatened 
with invasion, war is a duty; but that does not 
prove that war encourages patriotism. That only 
proves that patriotism sometimes encourages war. It 
does nothing towards disposing of the general and 
obvious fact that these systems of armament and 
contacts of armament tend more and more to a dreary 
international similarity. The more fiercely men of one 
nation hate those of another, the more ardently they 
strive to resemble those of another. The more their 
whole scheme is set on wrecking and slaughtering one 
another, the more difficult it will be to tell them apart 
in the street. The end of all this anger is not destruc- 
tion, it is merely monotony. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that love is the only thing that unifies men. 
Love diversifies men, in so far that it brings their 
personalities out in a warm protective summer of the 
spirit. The thing that unifies men is hatred; unifies 
them till they are a formless and homogeneous lump 
of hatred, like modern Europe. 

The way out of this difficulty is not, as I have said, 
to insist, in defiance of our obvious duties, that war 
or military vigilance is never necessary. It is better 
to save England with French bayonets than to lose 
England with English bayonets. But the way out is 
to insist with every conceivable kind of pugnacity and 
violence upon those things which really are patriotic, 
I mean those things which are really local and home 
grown. Siace militarism is by its very nature hope- 
lessly anti-national, we ought to be insisting with 
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an extravagant patriotism on the things that are 
national, such as art and literature and manners. 
We are driven to have uniformity in arms ; we can still 
have diversity in arts. When we insist on the English 
literature it ought not to be only because it happens to 
be good literature. It ought also to be because the 
English literature is the English literature in a most 
serious and emphatic sense; in a sense in which the 
English army is not the English army, and the English 
navy is not the English navy. An English gun is made 
to meet foreigners ; an English song is made only to 
meet English men. The arts of war are beyond all 
remedy cosmopolitan ; it is only the arts of peace that 
can possibly now be patriotic. 

The above train of reflections passed through my 
mind as I was waiting for the curtain to go up on last 
Monday night’s performance of The Critic at the 
Mermaid Repertory Theatre. I felt to the full the 
strange and saturating irony of the whole situation ; 
that it should have been left to Mr. Philip Carr and the 
twentieth century to attempt to inaugurate so obviousa 
national institution. We ought to have been more than 
public or patriotic about the English drama. We ought 
to have been jingo about the English drama ; it is more 
English than the English colonies. In The Critic 
alone there are all the materials of a Mafeking 
night. The sin of England in the last few years 
is not that she has decked and crowned herself in 
vanity and vainglory over things achieved in war or in 
a diplomacy more brutal than war. That sin she shares 
with nearly all the nations of the modern world. Her 
sin is that she has done those things and also left the 
others undone. Her shame is that she has been 
publicly proud of her arms and not publicly proud of 
her arts. France may make a procession of her 
soldiers ; but she makes almost as soldierly a proces- 
sion of her men of letters. Germany may be pompous 
about German conquests, but she is equally pompous 
about German culture. But the evil of modern Eng- 
land is that she has a statue of Wellington and no statue 
of Shakespeare. The evil of modern England is that 
she has historic flags but no historic theatre. 

Since the first performance at the Mermaid Theatre 
was so manifest a success, | hope that the manage- 
ment will produce many other old plays. And if I 
might make a suggestion, | would say that they would 
do well to confine themselves pretty completely to 
these old plays, and not to trouble themselves very 
much about bringing forward new geniuses. The cur- 
tain raiser founded on a story by Mr. Masefield which 
preceded The Critic was not, I thought, so un- 
meaning as many of the critics have found it ; but I do 
not think that it fitted in with the character of Zhe 
Critic or indeed with the general nature of the 
evening’s entertainment. I repeat that I do 
not think this theatre the place for new geniuses. 
It ought to be a frankly historical and _ tradi- 
tional place, like Westminster Abbey. Mr. Masefield 
is certainly new, and he is certainly (as I think) a 
genius. But we have no more right to dramatise Mr. 
Masefield for the pleasure of putting him in the 
Repertory Theatre than we have a right to murder Mr. 
Masefield for the pleasure of putting him in West- 
minster Abbey. No doubt he will have a very pretty 
monument there ; but the time is not yet. Let it be 
the excellent and exciting business of the Mermaid 
Repertory Theatre to select and set going a cycle of 
quite admirable and quite forgotten dramas of 
England. In one sense at least these old dramas are 
actually newer than any new ones. For so strong 
is the particular atmosphere of any particular age 
that anything written in our own age, even 
if we have never seen it in our lives, is in 
some ways more akin to us than a composition a 
hundred years old, which we have pored over in a 
hundred perusals. Books are in the air before they are 
written ; in a sense any one may write them. A con- 


temporary may be defined as a man who says our 
good things. But nothing in the way of cunning or 
intense cultivation, nothing in the way of learning or 
laborious tact or the temerity of genius itself, can 
really reproduce the tone and temperament of another 
time. Mr. Masefield writes most beautifully about the 
buccaneers ; but still I feel, being a modern like 
himself, that he writes about the buccaneers as I 
should write about the buccaneers if I had the know- 
ledge or the talent. But no earthly power can make 
either me or Mr. Masefield write about the newspapers 
as Sheridanin The Critic wrote about the newspapers. 
I know it is very topical, I know it is very neat 
and appropriate. I know that the man who sees 
the play thinks of modern journalism every other 
moment; but for all that the difference between Puff 
talking about journalism and Mr. Masefield or myself 
talking about journalism is deep and final and fatal. 
The very act of seeing the likeness makes us see the 
more strangely the difference. If, then, the Mermaid 
Theatre keeps us conscientiously to old plays it will 
really be feeding us for ever with the most fearful and 
disturbing novelty. Whenever we have a whiff from 
the real eighteenth century it will have the strong smell 
of morning or the sea. For it is of our own atmosphere 
that we are weary, of our own inventions and dis- 
coveries ; we are tired of things that are rebellious ; 
we are tired of things that are always monotonously 
lawless ; we are tired of things that are always monoto- 


nously new. ‘ 
y G. K. CHESTERTON. 





THE REARRANGEMENT OF THE UFFIZI. 


HE Times of Tuesday last contained an interesting 
article by a correspondent upon the re- 
organisation of the Uffizi already begun by the 
new director, Signor Ricci. The problem of the 
arrangement of a great picture gallery is always a 
difficult one, and it has certainly not hitherto been success- 
fully dealt with in the Uffizi. Many of the rooms, to begin 
with, are badly lighted, and some of these rooms contain 
splendid masterpieces, as, for instance, Botticelli’s 
“Calumny.” The pictures, though roughly divided into 
schools, are arranged with very little system, and there 
seems to be no particular reason why any particular picture 
should be where it is. This is especially the case with 
the Florentine pictures, which are so many in number that 
they overbalance the rest of the collection. Hitherto they 
have been arranged with scarcely more method than the 
pictures in the summer exhibition at Burlington House. 
Masterpieces and mediocrities have been jumbled 
together; one work of a great painter, as, for instance, 
Botticelli, is to be found at one end of the gallery and 
another at the other; while primitive pictures are hung 
beside mature and decadent works, to the disadvantage of 
both. All this is now to be changed. The pictures are 
to be arranged historically as far as possible. There is to 
be a room for the painters of the fourteenth century, an- 
other for Fra Angelico and his followers, and another for 
Botticelli, where will be hung not only those works of his at 
present scattered about the Uffizi, but also the “ Spring ” 
and the other masterpieces now in the Academia. If 
only the “ Pallas,” at present hanging in a State Room 
of the Pitti Palace, could be added to these it would be 
possible to study in one room excellent examples of all 
Botticelli’s aharacteristics as they are displayed in his 
easel pictures. But the “ Pallas” belongs to the King of 
Italy, and it is too much, perhaps, to expect that he should 
rob his palace of its chief treasure. The Tribuna is to be 
abolished. Some of the statues, including the Venus 
dei Medici, will remain in it, but it will be hung with 
Florentine pictures of the sixteenth century, including 
Michael Angelo’s “Holy Family.” The Four Raphaels 
will go to the room at present hung with Dutch pictures, 
where they will have Perugino’s works for company. This 
change will probably be approved by everyone. There 
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is not much to be said for the idea of a room containing 
the chief masterpieces of a collection at the best. Great 
masterpieces of different schools are apt to be as bad neigh- 
bours as inferior pictures of different schools. They re- 
present different ideals and different methods of execution, 
and seem to criticise rather than to enhance each 
other. If we had a Salon Carré in the National 
Gallery the Bacchus and Ariadne, even, might look hard 
and garish beside the finest of Rembrandt’s old ladies, or 
Rembrandt's old lady might look sombre beside the 
Bacchus and Ariadne, while Piero della Francesca’s 
“ Nativity ” would seem merely archaic beside either. <A 
great picture has its own atmosphere. It may be for all 
time, but it was painted for its contemporaries; it is in 
the mood of its age, and the proximity of a picture painted 
in the mood of another age may make it seem an 
anachronism. The ideal, of course, is to hang master. 
pieces in rooms such as they were designed to decorate. 
That ideal is nearly approached in the Poldo Pezzoli 
Museum at Milan. But most picture galleries do not con- 
tain furniture. They are not fit places for pictures at 
all, and pictures are only hung in them, because we have 
not, most of us, palaces fit for pictures or pictures fit to 
put in them. Picture galleries at their best are designed 
for study as well as enjoyment, and the pictures in them 
have ceased to be quite living things and enjoy only the 
splendid but doubtful life of history. The best that can 
be done in a picture gallery is to hang pictures together 
which were painted in the same manner and with the same 
intentions. In the Salon Carré or the Tribuna the only 
object is mere display or compliance with the wishes of 
the hasty traveller, who rushes through a gallery so that 
he may say he has seen its chief masterpieces. Even this 
poor object is not attained in the Tribuna, for many of the 
pictures there only move one to wonder at the taste which 
selected them and which left other pictures unselected. 
The modern critic can regard the Tribuna with compla- 
cency ; for though painters may be no better than when 
the pictures there were first chosen, critics have certainly 
improved. We have rid ourselves of superstitions about 
Guido and we have eyes for Botticelli and Mantegna. 

It is a more doubtful question whether it is well to 
hang all the works of each painter together and as far 
as possible in the order in which they were painted; and 
sometimes it is impossible to de that for practical reasons. 
The plan to be pursued in the rearrangement of the Uffizi 
appears to be that the works of painters closely allied to 
each other shall be shown together. Thus, we are told, 
one room is to be given to the works of Verrocchio and 
Leonardo. This is interesting news, and when the room is 
ready it will certainly set the attributors arguing; for 
there is only one work unanimously attributed to 
Verrocchio in Florence (part of that is said to be by 
Leonardo), “ The Baptism of Christ” in the Academia. If 
this is to be removed to the Uffizi, its proximity to “ The 
Annunciation,” which may be by Leonardo or by Verroc- 
chio, or even by someone else, and to “ The Adoration of 
the Magi,” certainly by Leonardo, may in time help the 
critics to come to some agreement about several questions 
at present much debated. It is well to compare the 
photographs of pictures, and many things have been dis- 
covered by means of such comparisons; but there is 
nothing like seeing pictures side by side to elucidate their 
differences and similarities. The juxtaposition, for in- 
stance, of “The Madonna of the Rocks” and the two 
Angels by Ambrogio de Predis in the National Gallery 
must prove to anyone with an eye that the painter of the 
Angels did not paint the Madonna; and if only “The 
Madonna of the Rocks” could for a little while be hung 
beside the “ Vierge aux Rochers ” those who so confidently 
assert that the first is not by Leonardo and that the second 
is might lose some of their confidence. But to return 
to the Uffizi. The collection of artists’ portraits is to be 
hung in nine new rooms now being made out of the old 
Venetian Rooms and some offices near them. The small, 
dark rooms in which so many masterpieces have hitherto 
been concealed will be hung with tapestry and contain 


only a few pictures on easels. All the treasures now 
crowded in the little room labelled “Gemme,” and gener- 
ally overlooked, are to be properly arranged in a room 
large enough to do them justice. The corridors, cleared of 
their pictures, will be hung with tapestries now packed 
away in the Archeological Museum, while the splendid 
collection of drawings is to be properly exhibited in the 
Palazzo dei Giudici, which is to be connected with the top 
floor of the Uffizi. The whole work will take several 
years to accomplish ; but one can hardly doubt that when 
it is done the Uffizi will be not only a more instructive but 
a more delightful place than it is even now with all its 
infinite store of delights. 





THE TWO HAMLETS. 


HE management of the Adelphi Theatre has taught 
us by now to look for beauty and harmony in each 
of its productions. With the more grief, then, does 

one admit that Hamlet confronts us with a disappointment. 
It is crude and garish in production; theatrical and un- 
interesting in performance. The fine discrimination that 
fitted Zhe Prayer of the Sword and The Taming of the 
Shrew with beautiful but not obtrusive adornments has 
now given place to a more commonplace imagination, which 
daubs gteat cabalistic Abracadabras in discordant tones all 
over King Claudius’s robe, and inspires his wife to_ dress 
herself in a peculiarly displeasing shade of magenta. As 
for the crowd—that crowd which, in earlier plays, was so 
harmonious in colour and movement—it has now been made 
to resemble the fantasies of a pantomime. Rarely has any- 
thing funnier been seen than the bodyguards of the King, 
in immense fluffy overcoats, and richly spiked helmets 
which leave just visible the tip of their wearers’ noses. They 
have all the stolid absurdity of a Comic Policeman who 
should attend Covent Garden Fancy Ball, disguised as some 
strange hybrid between a stage Chauffeur and a deep-sea 
enthusiast out of Jules Verne. In fact, they are obviously 
British policemen, exceedingly unhappy in fantastic clothes. 
Also, the sartorial chronology of the play is difficult to 
seize. Claudius and Polonius go trailing in monstrous 
counterpanes that, mercifully, belong to no recorded his- 
torical period; Gertrude and Ophelia are vague in their 
notions, but approximate to the Puritan-Maiden scheme of 
dress, orto someone’s innocent lucubrations as to medieval 
Italian design. As for Hamlet, approximately contem- 
porary with King Harold the Second, he would be more at 
home in the Court of King Richard the Second, though, 
possibly, his cloak may have been an heirloom from older 
and unhappier days. The incidental music, perhaps, makes 
the noblest effort of the play towards local colour. At least, 
this is our easiest way to account for its cacophony; in 
especial there is a sudden brash of brass that occurs at 
irregular intervals, such as one may imagine to have been 
the voice of Denmark’s cheerfulness, though a blatant agony 
to later generations. Mr. Pepys, on hearing certain sweet 
music, felt an ecstasy that led him to actual physical sick- 
ness, such as he experienced “when in love with Mrs. 
Pepys.” The latest Hamlet might have given him the 
same sensation, though akin to no such amorous transport. 

The worst of Shakespeare is that nowadays he is so 
well known as to offer little hold for criticism except in the 
matters of acting and production. And of all his plays 
Hamlet is the one over which lied thickest the obelisks of the 
commentators, in number like the fallen leaves of autumn, 
till the text is obscured beneath their ever-increasing multi- 
tude. The Adelphi production, however, may allow one to 
add another leaflet to the pile. Why do charming and 
talented young women invariably consume with a passion 
for playing Ophelia ? Ophelia, as a part, is not so bril- 
liant, has no such strong scene, as despised Queen Ger- 
trude ; Ophelia, as a character, is vague and insipid beyond 
the average of virtuous Elizabethan heroines. She is alto- 
gether mild and amiable, Ophelia—there is in her surely 
none of that tragic dpapria, whose discovery as the true 
secret of tragedy is Aristotle’s greatest credit. She appears 
little, and says little—until she is overtaken by softening of 
the brain—and then she is more or less Kasandra and milk. 
This is not by way of denying her charm and her sweetness, 
only to point out how ineffectual a character she is in per- 
formance. But, in fact, though tomes innumerable have been 


written on the beauties of the Shakesperian heroines, the 
plain truth deserves consideration even in our full frenzy of 
worship for the Sacred National Bard—that the grip on 
female character of our National Bard is as vacillating and 
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inadequate as that of Jane Austen, our National Novelist, 
on male. He does not care for his good women, except as 
so much dramatic furniture. He has no such psychological 
love for them as he has for Goneril or Iago. They are 
necessary to the hypothesis, and so they are introduced. 
But no one who dares to look even on Shakespeare as a 
human being will be able candidly to deny that the Shake- 
sperian admirable women are not only lay figures by the 
side of his bad ones, but also lay figures in comparison with 
the good women of his contemporaries. Compare Dekker’s 
Susan with Desdemona, Parthenophil with Imogen, and 
they will be as suns to pale through charming moons. As 
for the extraordinarily lovely lady by whom Webster repre- 
sents that maculate princess, Isabella de Medici, Duchess of 
Bracciano, we might almost say that her one brief scene, so 
unforgettable in its fragrance, is worth all the chilly sweet- 
ness of all the good Shakesperian heroines together. Be 
this as it may, Ophelia falls under the condemnation. She 
is perfunctory, shadowy, hardly alive at all. And yet our 
actresses crowd to take the part—while the Duchess of Malfi 
sits dusty on the shelf! Miss Lily Brayton was a delightful 
Ophelia. Not only could not Miss Lily Brayton have been 
anything else, but it would be very hard for any person- 
able young woman of intelligence not to be a delightful 
Ophelia. The character makes no requirements whatever 
beyond youth, a charming voice, grace, and a laugh. With 
these the part is furnished. There is no character to in- 
terpret, no living being to impersonate—there are merely 
kindly, respectable little speeches to make, and, eventually, 
a melodious madness to be performed. As Claudius, Mr. 
Oscar Ashe was almost too repulsive. Such a man as he 
seemed could never have murdered his brother nor married 
the widow, for the simple reason that no sane person would 
ever have trusted him inside the house. The same blatant 
villainy, however, enabled him to make the repentant speech 
with great force and conviction. Of the whole company 
perhaps the best performance was Mr. Lyall Swete’s grave 
and bland Polonius. 

But the play, of course, is ultimately Hamlet, and only 
Hamlet. And it cannot be said that Mr. Irving satisfied our 
hopes—nor, indeed, our expectations—based on his admir- 
able Don John. ‘There are two Hamlets. There is the 
actors Hamlet and the gentleman’s Hamlet. And the 
supreme excellence of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s performance 
was that throughout it was the gentleman’s Hamlet. He 
remembered that the Prince of Denmark was a well-bred 
personage who might be expected to behave as if accus- 
tomed to decent company. The union, therefore, of easy 
restraint and finished acting made Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
Hamlet a very delightful acquaintance—not to mention 
that, instead of being the bilious pessimist of tradition, he 
was the vivid, bright-minded humanist of true Elizabethan 
and Italian story. But the actor’s Hamlet is a young gentle- 
man who mouths and declaims after the most fustian style 
of the Players ; who seizes on every speech as a part to tear 
cats in, who is forever on the melodramatic jump, and whose 
very laughter has a hollow ghastliness that might frighten 
a ghoul. Now this, allowing for intelligence and talent, 
was Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. It was almost purely traditional 
and transpontine. It was heavy, vociferous, unréstrained. 
His Hamlet was perpetually in raving hysterics. His 
Hamlet had a charnel-house laugh. His Hamlet, in short, 
ranted and grimaced in such a manner as amply to excuse 
Claudius and Gertrude for any distaste they may have had 
for his company. Now this sort of barn-storming is the 
one thing calculated to spoil the character. Take, for in- 
stance, that astonishing “drab and scullion” speech—as 
important, if not more so, than the “To be or Not to be.” 
The whole effect of this is, as Shakespeare evidently meant, 
the ironic self-contempt of a gentleman for his weakness in 
yielding to strong emotion. The laughter is sardonic and 
genuine ; not hectic and hysterical. But Mr. Irving, start- 
ing the tirade on far too violent a note of declamation, was 
then forced to key it higher and higher, till at last he was 
behaving with all the abandonment of a lunatic—after which 
the laughter came bursting with the loud ha-ha of the thea- 
trically insane. In short, his performance was entirely the 
traditional Hamlet, till he even reminded us of Dr. John- 
son’s Garrick in his interview with that singularly uncon- 
vincing ghost. He was, perhaps, at his best during the 
Churchyard scene, though one wonders about the ancient 
Danes whether they made a practice of engaging as Sextons 
only such of their feeble-minded as were not also able- 
bodied. There was little spirit about the Osric scene, sub- 
sequently, and the death under a vivid green corpse-light 
was most unmercifully protracted. Of Fortinbras nothing, 
of course, was heard. 


REGINALD FARRER. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HERE is no news, and it was irrational to expect 
news, of the conclusion of the provisional ‘‘ com- 
pact” between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. On 
the other hand, there are indications that if there is to 
be any definite understanding between these two men 
it will not be to Mr. Chamberlain’s advantage. A week 
or so ago the most salutary advice one could give to 
the anxious inquirer was, ‘‘ Keep your eye on Green- 
wich.” Now it looks as if the caution must be, 
‘* Keep your eye on King’s Lynn.” For there, it is 
clear, a significant change has taken place in the rela- 
tions between Mr. Bowles, Free Trade member; Mr. 
Burgoyne, Chamberlainite candidate ; and the Central 
Conservative Office, which is Mr. Balfour. Last week 
we were toldthat Mr. Burgoyne, Chamberlainite, would 
not receive the support of that office, coupled with the 
suggestion that the Central Office would welcome the 
transference of Mr. Burgoyne’s candidature to some 
other constituency and that Mr. Bowles would be re- 
cognised as the official Conservative candidate at the 


next election. 
of * % * 


These events are unintelligible without reference 
to Mr. Bowles’s past as an anti-Chamberlainite, and 
the breakdown of the Ministerial attempt last February 
to treat him as an official candidate. Then Mr. 
Fellowes and Lord Stanley agreed, with the consent of 
Sir Alexander Acland Hood, the chief Conservative 
Whip, to support him at Lynn. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain broughtstrong pressure to bear—possibly due 
to the existence of an unpublished compact between 
Mr. Balfour and himself that the Government should 
not support Free Trade candidates against Protec- 
tionists and that Mr. Chamberlain should not openly 
support his own friends against Free Traders. The 
Stanley-Fellowes contract was broken owing, it is 
said, to the existence of this compact. 

* * * * * 

Then came the Recess. I am told that at this 
period the earlier compact came to an end, and both 
sides resumed their freedom of action. The first in- 
dication of this right-about-face was the change of 
front in regard to King’s Lynn. Supposing, however, 
that no such arrangement existed, how are we to 
explain the official announcements, which must involve 
more than the electoral fate of Mr. Bowles at King’s 
Lynn? The real question is bound up with the personal 
relations of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. It may, 
I think, be assumed that at present no reply has been 
given to the Chamberlainite deputation. While the 
answer lingers the action of the Central Association 
tends to show that there is to be no renewal of the 
compact—if any such compact existed—made up to 
Easter ; that the Government now considers itself free 
to support Unionist Free Trade candidates, even when 
they are confronted with Tariff Reformers; and that, 
in a word, the Government and Mr. Chamberlain may 
in future be regarded not as one but as two. 

* * * * * 

If there is any truth in this account of the progress 
of things we are certainly witnessing some interesting 
and even critical passages in a duel—the duel between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. Nothing is certain 
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about this duel. The combatants do not as yet think 
it prudent to admit that it exists. But the duellists 
are on the ground and the spectators look for an issue. 
Sanguine Free Traders and Balfourites on the Unionist 
side think that it will endina practical identification of 
the Prime Minister with their general view of the fiscal 
controversy. “ Chamberlain,” they say, ‘‘ has fired his 
shot ; Balfour has reserved his. He may aim deliberately 
at his adversary’s breast or he may fire in the air. 
But he has at ledst the power of destroying his adver- 
sary, of beating down the Palace intrigue.”’ Here, then, 
is the latest phase of the controversy between the 
two forces in Conservatism as one side is inclined to 
interpret it. 
- * * * * 

It is a little startling to find the whole English 
Press resolved to treat the threat of resignation of M. 
Delcassé as a serious blow to the Anglo-French enéenée. 
One paper, I note, speaks of the French Foreign 
Minister as the chief promoter of the Anglo-French 
understanding. Nothing could be more ridiculous. 
The understanding was due to the King and M. Loubet, 
and if M. Delcassé assisted it at all, it was with a 
certain cold correctitude very far removed from active 
initiative. No; M. Delcassé’s vé/e in politics has been 
that of thick-and-thin supporter of the Russian alliance 
—a support whose exaggerations of tone and of per- 
sonal demeanour towards the Tsar have largely cost 
him his influence. This has been the secret of the 
long duel between him and M. Jaureés—a duel in 
which Jaurés has fought for what we English folk 
call ‘‘ progress,” and Delcassé—a typical expert, with- 
out emotions—against it. The French Foreign 
Minister has done good things and bad things. But 
he had no imagination ; some pretence resided in his 
small, capable body ; he had for a long time been a 
difficulty in the internal policy of the Government. 
French opinion—which is not given to hero-worship of 
the living—has always appreciated his failings while 
it has been fairly generous to his gifts of industry and 
ability ; and M. Jaurés and his party have very gene- 
rously said that they did not desire his resignation now, 
lest Germany might have the chance of scoring a rather 
exasperating victory in word-tactics. But France’s 
embarrassment was very largely due to Delcassé him- 
self; and it is absurd of our Press to give him credit 
for a policy and for a genius which never belonged to 
him. 

* * » % * 

The more detailed accounts of the conduct of 
Russian governing authorities during the massacres at 
Baku in February ought to provoke keen attention 
among the friends of Armenia in this country. The 
crime has practically been a _ repetition of the 
outrage at Kischineff, with the exception that 
the victims were Armenians, not Jews. The 
features of resemblance were that the massacres 
were organised by the Russian Governor; that 
though the bearing of arms is forbidden, the Tartar 
assailants were supplied with Berdan rifles and Smith 
and Wesson revolvers, the model of those car- 
ried by the Russian army and police, and that the 
Government and the ‘‘intellectuals” among the 
Tartars—it is interesting to hear of the Tartar intel- 
lectual—stirred up their fellows against the Armenians 
who were slain under the eyes of the officials. These 
charges are supported by a large body of evidence. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A LEGEND OF SANT’ANTONINO. 

OU are busy in England, writes a correspondent in 
Italy, devising means to help the poor during a 
winter of sore distress. An Italian philanthropist 

lately told me a quaint and picturesque legend of Sant’An- 
tonino, which bears an obvious moral. 

The Saint lived for a long time in Piacenza, devoting 
himself to the care of the poor and the suffering. In the 
garret of one house that he often visited he found two 
young sempstresses who, by dint of unremitting toil, man- 
aged to support their feeble grand-parents, their little 
sisters, and themselves. Sant’Antonino was called to 
another Italian city. As he came down into the street, 
having paid his farewell visit to the valiant young semp- 
stresses and the loved ones for whom they toiled, he 
found himself walking shoulder to shoulder with a pilgrim 
to whom the Saint felt constrained to tell the story of the 
heroism and the poverty that were sheltered by that garret- 
roof. “Will you not step across the narrow way?” asked 
the Pilgrim. “Have you never looked up, above that 
house? Can it be that you have not seen the glorious 
company that dances on the roof?” The Saint turned, 
and beheld a bright band of angels. They seemed to sing, 
as they glided about; and some of them had stringed in- 
struments in their hands. Thus, the Saint learned that 
virtue, hard work, and family affection have the power to 

“bring down 
The choirs of shining angels, overshone 
By God’s clear glory a 

Did the Italian “Primitives” never paint the scene—the 
angels ; the medizval street-architecture ; the Saint, in his 
friar’s frock; the stranger, with staff and cockle-shells? 
Even Rossetti might have been tempted to limn it; or Mr. 
Whall, who is still with us. 

Sant’Antonino was absent two long years. He did not 
forget the poor sempstresses, but, on his return, be bent his 
faithful steps at once towards their garret. In the street the 
same pilgrim jostled him. “Ha!” cried the wanderer. 
“ See, now, who have we dancing on that roof!” Antonino, 
to his horror, looking upward, saw hideous demons capering 
and jumping above the dwelling. 

Now, Piacenza had gone wild over its Saint. It had 
become a fashion there to imitate Antonino. Thoughtless 
people had imagined that they were following in his steps by 
making foolish presents to the sempstresses. Useless finery, 
food (and coin, besides), had flowed in upon them. The 
girls had ceased to work. They had joined the giddy 
throng. Bad company and idleness had had the power so to 
change their hearts that the girls had driven away their 
troup of shining angels—to make room for a mob of evil 
demons! 

Antonino certainly gave more alms than did all the 
thoughtless people massed together. But his alms did good 
—notharm! Could we discover the secret of helpful alms- 
giving before the worst winter’s need is upon us, that were 
indeed a blessing! 

Some well-wishers of the poor say: “Give work and 
wages. That way safety lies!” May be! But not “ Relief 
Works,” with mechanical management, cruel “tests,” and 
absence of all brotherly treatment. 

Others—wise also—warn the charitable, “Never” to 
“give money.” Others advise: “Never lend to the poor!” 
But, say, a workman’s tools are in pawn. What then? 
Can he support himself without the implements of his trade? 
And in sickness? Are neither gifts nor loans allowable? 
There is a whole school of continental philanthropy teaching 
now (and for fifty years past) that loan banks are the saving 
of the needy. Certain historians tell us that the friars and 
older religious orders held the secret of helpful alms-giving. 
Their members were the loving servants and brothers of the 
poor. Would that they might divulge that secret now / 


PORTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

SIR,—There are signs that we are at last becoming 
aware that the present bitter struggle between Port Eliza- 
beth and East London for the O.R.C. trade is merely 
one of the results of the steady transference of the Randt 
trade from the British ports to Delagoa Bay. 

The East London waily = an entirely pro- 
Jameson paper, quotes some significant remarks made by 
Lord Milner at the recent railway conference, and it is in- 
structive to note the cynical candour with which he tells the 
Randt representatives that he “positively pines” for the 
display on their part of “a little generosity.” Evidently 
he appreciates equally the thick skin and the grabbing in- 
stincts of these “representatives,” or it may be that on the 
eve of his departure he indulges a natural enough desire 
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to tell them his frank opinion of themselves, shaking the 
dust from his feet, as it were. Even the deluded popula- 
tions of the British ports are beginning to openly recognise 
that the people interested in Delag a Bay have found 
means, chiefly under cover of pretended “labour” require- 
ments, to boom Delagoa by transferring the trade to that 
ort. How it is that ~ape Colony and Natal have not, 
oe before now. been ringing from end to end with de- 
nunciations of the scandal is a question best answered by 
pointing to our gagged Press, to the general belief that it 
is useless to contend with the magnates, and to the skil- 
fully manufactured general understanding that it would be 
“disloyal” to criticise or oppose anything evidently ap- 
proved by Lord Milner. 

Instead of wasting time and energy in fighting each 
other for what may be left, the British ports should com- 
bine, and if necessary take steps to have this matter 
brought prominently before the public of Britain and the 
other colonies. The shame of the thing lies in this—that 
the Johannesburg English, who clamoured so insistently 
for support in their quarrel with the Boers, should already 
show such abominable lack of ordinary feelings, not to say 
gratitude, that Lord Mu.ner is found beseeching them to 
show some trace of gene-usity in their dealings with our- 
selves. Immediately the war is over, a war expressly 
undertaken on their behalf, they deliberately begin to 
“boom ” Delagoa Bay at the expense of the British ports, 
merely because a few of them see a way to make a little 
money out of the change. No wonder Lord Milner * posi- 
tively pines.” Of course the Johannesburg people, taken 
pes IF ons are not so bad as that. We have only to thank 
for this, as for so many other things, the soul-less Randt 
financiers, who, with their ally De Beers, have unfortu- 
nately been allowed to exercise an excessive influence 
during recent times, and who, be tuey English or foreign, 
Jew or Gentile, are wildly “ patriotic ” when patriotism and 
profit go together. Their “patriotic” efforts provoked a 
war, which was paid for by England, but which has made 
them richer and more powerful than before. They are 
the only class, unless we include war contractors, who have 
actually gained by the war. All others have suffered. Now 
they are already precipitating another war (between Dela- 
goa Bay and the British ports, with their influence on the 
side of the former), and once more all other English people 
concerned may suffer, no matter what loss, so long as their 
Delagoa interests are thereby made to “ boom.” 

Dr. Jameson, late Raider, and now Premier of the 
Cape Colony, is also, among other things, a mining mag- 
nate, and so we find the whole of the Cape colonial English 
Press, De Beers-ridden as we know it to be, maintaining a 
conspiracy of silence, while the Colony and Natal are being 
plundered for the benefit of a few unscrupulous speculators 
in Lourenco Marques property and interests. 

The “labour” difficulties with the Portuguese, on the 
strength of which concessions amounting to actual pre- 
ference were made to Delagoa Bay, were never more than 
an elaborate farce, simply a fraud, as has been conclusively 
shown time and again, and the only wonderful thing about 
it is that Lord Milner should have been so blind to the real 
position. That pretence is now exploded, partly no doubt 
through the agency of a worse evil—Chinese labour, and so 
we now find that “ The Geographical Position” is the new 
watchword, and all these enthusiastic, “ patriotic” admirers 
of Mr. Chamberlain, showing for once the real value of 
this Reciprocal-Empire cant, suddenly become converted to 
the most impassive dogmas of political economy. They 
stand aghast at the very idea of maintaining the prosperity 
of the British ports by a “preference” against the Portu- 
guese port. It would be interesting to hear Mr. Chamber- 
lain on this matter. 

They are now proceeding to strengthen their case on 
the new grounds, by getting the Transvaal to undertake 
the construction of another and shorter railway line to 
Delagoa Bay, at the same time that “the state of the 
finances” prevents them from taking up even a portion of 
their famous vogus war contribution. 

In former days one of the favourite items in the indict- 
ment against Kruger was the “steady hostility” shown 
towards the English by his efforts to make Delagoa Bay 
the port of the Transvaal. 

But we need not trouble about either the consistency or 
the honesty of any “patriotic” vapourings on the part of 
Transvaal financiers. It should not, however, be out of 
place for us, the inhabitants of the British ports of South 
Africa, to ask that, if no preference can be given to us 
against Delagoa Bay, at least a ston will be put to the pre- 
ference given to Delagoa Bay against us.—-Yours, etc., 

_ W. L. MILLER. 

East London, Cape Colony, April 3, 1905. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
BEACONSFIELD CENTENARY LITERATURE.* 


HE anniversary date of the centenary editions 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels which the present 
publishing season has brought forth is not that of their 
publication but that of the birth of the author. Even 
this allows Vivian Grey, the first to be republished in 
virtue of its seniority, an age of seventy-eight years ; 
and whether when the book’s actual centenary comes 
round in 1926 it be honoured by a special edition or 
not, there is no question that it will have continued 
more or less known to the world at large and generally 
accessible to the lovers of literature. The same may 
be predicted of the writer’s other imaginative works, 
those ambitious failures excepted in which he tres- 
passed upon the domain of poetry. It is an interesting 
question how far this longevity is due to the 
actual literary merit of the books, and how far to the 
brilliancy and singularity of the author’s political 
career and the idea that they afford in some measure a 
key to his Asian mystery. It would probably be fair to 
allot an equal influence to both factors. It is, on the 
one hand, difficult to believe that evensuch mature works 
as Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred would have obtained 
such influence and circulation if they had been regarded 
as the speculations of a recluse instead of the manifes- 
toes of a statesman; on the other hand, the fate of the 
writings of even such a celebrity as Lord Brougham 
proves that legal, political, scientific eminence will fail 
to secure permanence for literary work devoidof literary 
distinction. Perhaps, however, the true secret of the vita- 
lity of Disraeli’s writings is their quality of personal 
interest. His novels may have slender pretensions as 
works of art ; he may be and is by turns conceited, ex- 
travagant, unnatural; but, except when forsaking his 
proper sphere, he is never lacking in interest. It was 
a quality of his nature of which he could not have 
divested himself if he had tried. ‘‘ Adventures,” he 
himself said, ‘‘ are to the adventurous,” and interest is 
to the interesting. 

Mr. Lucien Wolf’s centenary edition of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels (excluding, we gather, Lothair 
and Endymion) is in point of form and style exactly 
what such an edition should be. An imposing library 
edition would have been a mistake. With all their 
merits, Disraeli’s writings belong to the relishes 
rather than to the standing dishes of literature ; no 
sumptuous presentation is needful, but we are grateful 
for the ministrations of such a neat-handed Phyllis as 
the De La More Press. Clear type, excellent paper, 
attractive binding, handy form, pretty illustrations, in- 
cluding a portrait of Mrs. Austen, Disraeli’s Egeria, 
render the edition most satisfactory in every external 
point. As editor, Mr. Wolf has had two duties to 
perform to Vivian Grey which will not again be in- 





* THE CENTENARY EDITION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 
EARLIER NOVELS. Edited, with Biographical Introductions, by 
Lucien Wolf. Vols. L-IL., Vivian Grey. Alexander Moring. 
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Tancred. By Benjamin Disraeli. Vol. I., Vivian Grey, edited by 
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cumbent upon him to nearly the same extent. In the 
first place, he has had to restore the original text, 
reinstating the passages suppressed by the author. 
When Disraeli republished his work in 1853 he could 
not but perceive that it was full of silly and 
extravagant sallies, pardonable to the ebullient 
spirits of youth and appropriate to the hero, 
into whose mouth they are usually put, but all 
the more likely on that account to be regarded as 
characteristic of the author himself, as at the time 
they actually were. They accordingly disappeared, 
under cover of an apology for the imperfections of 
‘*books written by boys.” As a general rule, passages 
rejected by an author’s maturer judgment ought not to 
be replaced ; but the case of Vivian Grey is peculiar. 
What it has lost as fiction it has regained as auto- 
biography, the unconscious self-portraiture of a 
remarkable man; and the condition of its immor- 
tality is its correspondence with the Disraeli of 
1826, as he appeared when endeavouring to open the 
oyster of the world. 

The resemblance not only of character but of 
situation between Disraeli and his hero is indeed most 
close, and it is Mr. Wolf's second chief duty to 
exhibit the first two volumes of Vivian Grey, the 
only part of the book which retains a vital interest, in 
their true character as an apotheosis of the setting up 
of the Representative newspaper, the one disastrous 
episode in John Murray’s prosperous career. Every- 
thing is beatified, glorified, raised to a higher power ; 
Murray is exalted to the Marquisate of Carabas ; Dis- 
raeli is Grey ; Lockhart Cleveland ; Disraeli’s delusive 
friend the financier is metamorphosed into a vengeful 
mistress with a flavour of Lady Caroline Lamb ; the 
new party audaciously devised by Vivian to abolish 
Whigs and Tories is merely the new journal with which 
Disraeli hoped to cut out the 7zmes and the Chronicle. 
The key to the whole is to be found in the highly 
interesting narrative and correspondence published by 
the late Dr. Samuel Smiles in his Memoir and Cor- 
respondence of John Murray, vol. I1., pp. 186-206. So 
far as known to the present writer, he was the first to 
draw attention to the significance of this episode, in his 
article on Murray in the Dictionaryof National Biography. 
The articie on Disraeli himself, strangely enough, had 
made no allusion to the Representative, but in that 
on Murray it was observed, ‘‘It also inspired Vivian 
Grey, long supposed to have been derived from actual 
experience of party cabals, but now seen to be neither 
more nor less than the history of the Representative 
transported into the sphere of politics.” Not much can 
be added to this. Mr. Wolf, however, greatly aug- 
ments our information respecting Mr. Powles, the 
broken reed upon which Disraeli had leaned, whose 
failure either to provide his own promised share 
of the capital or to enable Disraeli to provide his occa- 
sioned the abrupt severance of the latter’s relations 
with Murray, though Murray persisted in staging 
Humlet with Hamlet omitted. Mr. J. D. Powles, 
it appears, was a South American’ merchant 
and loan contractor, ‘‘ rich, amiable, and _ intel- 
ligent,” for whom Disraeli had written ‘‘ three bulky 
pamphlets on South American finance,” a fact 
unknown to those who sneered at his reputed ignor- 
ance of figures when he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The pamphlets may have helped to bolster 
the loans up for a time, but were powerless to avert 


the crash which, at the end of 1825, disabled Mr. 
Powles and Disraeli also. Disraeli, however, was not 
yet cured of financial speculation, as appears by a highly 
interesting letter of his addressed in May, 1830, to 
T. Mullett Evans, and printed in the Atheneum of 
May 6, 1882. 

The first part of Vivian Grey must be regarded as 
Disraeli’s endeavour to rehabilitate himself after his 
mortifying failure. The acuteness of his feeling is 
evinced by the rapidity of its composition. Eighty 
thousand words were written in three weeks, and it 
would have teemed even more with flippancies and 
crudities but for the censorship of his perpetual 
good genius, Mrs. Austen. So overwrought was he 
that, notwithstanding the prodigious success of the 
book, a severe review in Blackwood actually brought 
on an attact of insanity. ‘‘ The doctors ordered him 
rest, and confined him to a darkened room.” This 
statement of Mr. Wolf’s is confirmed by a passage 
in a letter from Southey to Caroline Bowles, May 
10, 1835. ‘‘ The O’Connell tribe have probably learnt 
that —— —— has been disordered in his intellect” 
(Dowden’s edition, p. 323.) The blanks are to be 
filled up, ‘‘ Benjamin D’Israeli.” 

Not the least important part of Mr. Wolt’s valuable 
introduction is his account of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ancestry, which was by no means so distinguished 
as has been represented. The earliest ancestor recorded 
is the great-grandfather, Isaac Israeli, an Italian Jew, 
whose calling has apparently not been ascertained. His 
son Benjamin, who made a moderate fortune as stock- 
broker and importer of Italian produce, ‘‘came to 
England in the train of a stream of Italian Jewish emi- 
grants, set in motion by the English demand for large 
straw bonnets made from Leghorn chip.” Cherches la 
femme ! 

A word should be given to another reprint ot 
Vivian Grey, as originally published, by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson, whose neatness and cheapness ought to com- 
mend it to an extensive public, especially as it is to 
be followed by the trilogy of Disraeli’s political novels, 
Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred. Mr. Bernard Langdon- 
Davies, the editor, seems, indeed, almost to consider 
Vivian Grey a member of the series, but it obviously 
has no such formal didactic purpose as the others. 
Mr. Davies is apparently quite unsuspicious of the 
intimate connection between Vivian Grey and the 
Representative, and is therefore precluded from 
perceiving that the view of the novel which 
he deprecates, which makes it a forecast of 
the author’s subsequent career, is, after all, not 
very wide of the mark. Disraeli continued gualis ab 
incepto, and the Representative was no bad fore- 
shadowing of the drama to come. Mr. Langdon’s 
introduction, however, if not brilliant, is sensible and 
impartial. He commits one slight error in apparently 
construing Prince Pickler-Muskau’s testimony to the 
sensation excited by Vivian Grey as relating to the 
original publication ; the mention of Canning’s death 
as a contemporary event shows that it concerns the 
second part. Mr. Byam Shaw’s two illustrations 
excite awful forebodings as to the fate reserved for 
Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred at his hands. But the 
artist can do infinitely better things, and we trust that 
he will not think that consistency requires him to 
end as he has begun. 

It has been recently remarked in an American 
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periodical that among the special endowments of the 
English public is a faculty for absorbing literature 
upon the French Revolution to any amount. Such 
must be the faith of the publishers who have celebrated 
Disraeli’s centenary by the issue of his Revolutionary 
Epick. We fear that the mountain will this time 
remain immovable. The £fick is remarkable, but not 
readable, and it is precisely its unreadableness that 
renders it remarkable : 

Behold a miracle instead of wit : 

See two duli lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 

But here there are more than 3,000, through which 
the gifted author complacently plodded, apparently 
without the smallest suspicion that, though the essence 
of his conception is fine, its vesture is but bombastic 
metrical prose, save when occasionally varied by an 
appropriation from Shelley. The appendix of miscel- 
laneous poems in this volume reveals a strong Byronic 
influence. It omits the only good poem Disraeli ever 
wrote, his sonnet to Wellington, and on the other hand 
burdens him with Zhe Dunctad of To-Day, a satire 
attributed to him on the ground of its having appeared 
in The Star Chamber, but which, Mr. Wolf informs 
us, he utterly repudiated. It is a wretched imitation 
of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, redeemed 
in some measure by a feeling tribute to Keats anda 
prophetic compliment to Beddoes, the former unappre- 
ciated by, the latter unknown to, the author of Vivian 
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THE evolution of our present system of measured notation 

of music is one that interests the antiquary rather than 

the general student. The requirements of the latter will 
be pretty fully met by Mr. Abdy Williams’s book, Zhe 

Story of Notation, published about two years ago, in which 

three or four short chapters are devoted to the history of 

the evolution of measured music. Herr Wolf’s volumes 
are of course much more solid affairs. He limits himself 
to the couple of centuries between 1250 and 1460, and 
does his work with characteristic German thoroughness. 

In his first volume he traces the development of notation 

in France, Italy, and England in the latter half of the 

thirteenth century, the “ars nova” associated with the 
name of Philippe de Vitry, the course of this system in 

France, the contemporary development in Italy, the vic- 

tory of the French method over the Italian (due to the 

Papal Court leaving Avignon for Rome in 1377 and taking 

back a number of French singers to form the basis of the 

Papal chapel), the development of notation (especially 

organ-tablature) in England, the relatively small contribu- 

tion of Germany, and the introduction of red and white 
notes. In his third volume he gives transcriptions of 
seventy-eight compositions of the  thirteenth-fifteenth 
centuries ; the second volume, not yet published, is to con- 
tain the originals of these. The work is the most reliable 
and complete of all treatises on the subject. Herr Wolf, 


moreovef, promises a supplementary work dealing with 
the development of measured notation in the epoch im- 
mediately preceding that covered by his present book. 

Some four years ago Herr Hugo Goldschmidt brought 
out a volume of more than 400 pages dealing with the 
history of the Italian opera in the seventeenth century. 
There he contended for the importance of the Roman 
opera of 1600-1650 in that history—an importance that 
had been insufficiently recognised by previous writers. 
Some 250 pages of musical examples were given, including 
specimens of Cavaliere, Caccini, Mezzochi, Landi, Rossi, 
and others. He has now issued the second volume of the 
work, devoted entirely to Monteverde’s Z’Incoronazione di 
Poppea, which many scholars hold to be the most signifi- 
cant opera of the seventeenth century. It was produced 
in 1642, the year before the composer’s death. Herr 
Goldschmidt discusses with thorough insight the libretto 
and the music, and then reprints the whole of the opera 
itself. On this account alone the volume is of extreme 
interest even to those who cannot read German easily. In 
his Music of the Seventeenth Century Sir Hubert Parry has 
written briefly upon Monteverde with his usual sound 
knowledge and keenness of perception, and has given two or 
three striking quotations from him. But nothing com- 
plete of Monteverde has hitherto been made so accessible 
to the general student as this reprint of Z’Zncoronazione di 
Poppea. The more one learns of him the more one stands 
amazed at his extraordinary originality in the matter of 
expression. No English student of the early Italian opera, 
hampered as he is by the difficulty of getting printed 
examples of the music, can afford to be without Herr 
Goldschmidt’s volumes. 

The title of Mr. Mason’s book is slightly misleading. 
One would expect it to be a study of Beethoven and those 
earliet musicians with whom his art had the closest bonds 
of relationship. What we really have is an inquiry into 
the basis of musical esthetics, with chapters on “ The 
Periods of Musical History,” Palestrina, “The Modern 
Spirit, Haydn and Mozart, and then some eighty pages on 
Beethoven himself. The author rarely breaks fresh 
ground, and to those familiar with the periods and the 
men he is discussing there will be found little in the book 
that can be said to be new; but his treatment of all the 
well-worn themes is both sound and attractive. The book 
will be useful to sincere young students who want a re- 
liable general guide to the course of music from Pales- 
trina to Beethoven. It is written in good, if nowand then 
rather heavily self-conscious, English, the style being of 
the kind that never uses “ power” where “ potency” will 
serve, or “different” where “alien” can be used. 

Mr. Stoeving, who is a professor of the violin at the 
Guildhall School of Music, could no doubt write a good 
book on the subject if he would only learn how to write. 
The matter of the book is sound enough ; but the reading 
of it is a sore trial to anyone with the slightest pretensions 
to a literary palate. Not content with merely knowing his 
subject, he must needs try to wax poetical over it; the 
result is a style that is to really imaginative writing as the 
cauliflower is to the rose. The book is ludicrous with 
bastard “fine writing.” If Mr. Stoeving has to speak of 
the pyramids, they become “death’s eternal exclamation 
signs.” When he wants to tell us that we cannot see 
clearly into the early history of the violin, he puts it that 
“it is like standing on a high mount trying to distinguish 
objects in the valleys and plains below over which even- 
ing has already rolled the thick white feather-beds for 
the night.” One of Nicolo Amati’s sons—Jerome— 
made mediocre violins; so Mr. Stoeving paints for us a 
bathetic picture of old Nicolo: “Who knows but that an 
occasional tear’ of a sad father dropped into poor Nico- 
laus’s varnish pot. and helped to give those admired gems 
of his their wonderful gloss and hue, that they seem to 
look at you with humid eyes.” One tums to the chapter 
on “The Lady Violinist” for information, and finds only 
a laughable rhapsody upon a concert at Queen’s Hall. 
“You see the heavens open, and descending and ascend- 
ing angels clothed in white with fiddles, violas, ’cellis 
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(sic) in their arms, radiant faces looking up in rapture 
to the source of light and goodness, drawing from it love 
and inspiration. And softly with them, rising, falling, 
rising, float the alleluias, amens, alleluias.” At the end 
of the book, where he speaks of having finished his task 
of telling the story of the violin, he remarks: “I almost 
wish I could begin over again, to tell it better.” His 
readers will share his wish. “If you set em once a-talk- 
ing,” says Don Diego of fiddlers in Wycherley’s Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master, “ they'll ne’er a-done, no more than 
when you set ’em a-fiddling; indeed, all that deal with 
fiddles are given to impertinency.” The book cannot 
fail to be useful to students and amateurs, for the author 
is evidently master of his subject ; but it could easily have 
been made twice as useful had Mr. Stoeving not been so 
anxious to display his tissue-paper-and-tinsel wings every 
other moment. The really essential matter in the book 
could be comfortably got into half the space. 

Mr. E. J. Dent does not often appear before the 
larger public as an author, but he is known to serious 
students of music as an arduous labourer in fields of 
research where no reward is to be looked for but the 
ideal one of sheer joy in the doing of the work. His 
fine volume on Alessandro Scarlatti will not only add 
considerably to his reputation among scholars, but will 
place all stay-at-home students under an obligation to 
him. It is not every one who has the leisure to burrow 
into one continental musical library after another, or to 
read through a cartload of musty old manuscripts in the 
hope of discovering the ultimate secret of a musician who 
is little more than a name to the ordinary man. Until 
Sir Hubert Parry published his Music in the Seventeenth 
Century, with its brief but pregnant treatment of Scar- 
latti, the average English student had ppen to him only 
the inadequate article in the old Grove’s Dictionary. In 
Mr. Dent’s volume we have now practically all that it is 
possible to discover concerning Scarlatti’s life and work, 
and a sanely critical study of him by one who is both a 
musician and a man of wide culture. There are one or 
two places where Mr. Dent’s attitude is not quite clear— 
in his discussion, for example, of the extent to which 
music in those days really expressed the personal 
emotion of the composer; but these trifling faults do not 
affect the general worth and interest of the volume. 

It is just as well we are becoming so keen as to the 
preservation of our old folk-songs, for in a small island 
like this, where mechanical civilisation is spreading so 
rapidly, it cannot be long before the village singer and 
his melodies will be as extinct as the wolf or the elk. 
Good work is being done by institutions like the Westmor- 
land Festival, where prizes are offered each year for the 
best new folk-songs that are brought forward; and here 
and there an enthusiast with a little time to spare brings 
us a rich harvest of things that were too good to have 
been allowed to die. “Of this type is the Rev. C. L. 
Marsom, vicar of Hambridge, who has collected and 
edited some thirty fine Somersetshire folk-songs, with 
tasteful pianoforte accompaniments by Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp. Some of the songs are worthy of companionship 
with quite the best of their class; and Mr. Marsom’s pre- 
face is even better than the songs. <A wittier or more 
delightful rhapsody upon the beauty of folk-music and 
the joy of collecting it has never been put together. I am 
unskilled in ecclesiastical matters, but I will vote for the 
maintenance of the Established Church if all country 
vicars will undertake to spend at least three-fourths of 
their time as profitably to the soul of man as Mr. Mar- 
som does. 

Mr. Ashton Jonson has added a new joy and a new 
terror to life. His aim has been to Bovrilise for the 
student all the best Chopin literature; and so far as this 
goes he has done his work exceedingly well. Chapters 
on “Chopin's Position Among the Great Masters,” 
“Chopin’s Life and Works,” “Chopin as a_ Virtuoso,” 
“Editions of Chopin’s Works,” together with a full 
bibliography, lists of the works with the approximate 
dates of their composition, and so on, make the volume 


not only useful but indispensable to the student who 
wants all possible information made accessible to him 
with the minimum of trouble. Then Mr. Jonson takes 
each composition of Chopin’s in tum, and quotes the 
quintessence of everything that has been said wpon it by 
such critics as Von Biilow, Kullak, Huneker, Niecks, 
Hadow, Willeby, Kleczynski, Karasowski, etc. It is all 
very well done, and we who share the loot ought not, per- 
haps, to be too scrupulous about the wholesale pillage. 
But the conscience will not be altogether silenced. There 
seems no objection to laying dead authors under contri- 
Lution in this way; and the patriot, the Imperialist, will 
look with equanimity on the laying of tribute upon the 
dirty foreigner; but when one comes to living English 
and American writers one’s ethical sense gets a slight 
twinge. It is very nice for us to have, for example, all 
Mr. Huneker’s brilliant gems of criticism without having 
to buy his book; but do Mr. Huneker and his publishers 
regard it in this light? I personally should object 
strongly to anyone selling my wares without offering me 
a share in the profits; and I fancy Mr. Huneker, Mr. 
Willeby, Mr. Hadow, and Professor Niecks will also 
object. Mr. Ashton-Jonson’s book will probabty have a 
large sale—it deserves it, indeed, for its intrinsic useful- 
ness; but one cannot help feeling a little uneasy as to 
the future developments of book-making on these lines. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 





A NEW. BOOK ABOUT S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
HOMES OF THE F1irsT FRANCISCANS IN UMBRIA, THE BORDERS 


oF TUSCANY AND THE NORTHERN MARCHES. By Beryl 
D. de Selincourt. London: J. M. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


Ir is with a feeling of reserve—we may even say of re- 
luctance — that we open a new book about S%. 
Francis of Assisi. Why all this book-making on the 
subject of a man who was not only a small reader himself 
but expressly forbad the possession of books to his fol- 
lowers? If we could but lead the life, so simply stated in 
the earliest records, and which we are thankful to have 
translated for us, that were a different matter. If we— 
mere idle readers—could tell it to the multitude huddled 
and stifled in city streets, that, too, were something added 
to the aureole of the Umbrian saint. But the present Eng- 
lish worship of S. Francis is a cult rather than a cure. 
The cultivated to-day, excellent as their religious ideals may 
be, are not filled with any medieval piety or devotion; 
yet it is to this limited circle of cultivated persons that 
the sayings and doings of Francis are opened up by a 
series of pretty booklets the very market value of which 
make them prohibitive to the multitude. For this multi- 
tude the modern Orlando thas different and decidedly less 
soul-inspiring treatment than that described in the Mirror 
of Perfection. The modern Orlando is capable of spend- 
ing strenuous and weariful hours as chairman of some 
charity organisation society, but to give a mountain or a 
portion of his park for the healing of the tired heart and 
limbs of some casual preacher he had met upon his way, 
would seem to him, as indeed it might be, futile and in- 
effectual in the extreme. 

No! The modern method of charity—I do not speak 
of the poor who maintain a certain medieval and hap- 
hazard way of it—differs in every conceivable direction 
from that of the Umbrian, and it is very difficult indeed for 
us to reconcile the spirit of the one with the action of the 
other. Of whether it is equally effective the present 
writer is ignorant. It is probably more suited to the 
crying needs of the time. But, somehow, to us it feels 
dead in the doing; partly, because so much of the brain 
of man, rather than of his heart, is brought to bear on its 
gigantic fabric; and greatly because the breath of the 
earth—that pantheistic element so strong in the tale of 
the Umbrian—is of necessity absent. The imagination 
of the heart, the romance of action, were the very breath 
of Francis’s life; to these were added those qualities dear 
to the modern philanthropist: a fund of true common 
sense, an uncommonly clear knowledge of the world, and 
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a willing obedience to the laws of man and, wherever 
possible, the Church. But something even stronger than 
all these qualities combined was at the*root of his in- 
spiration, and that was the passionate inborn love of God 
in Nature. 

We have shown a quarrelsome attitude towards the 
flood of literature lately published on S. Francis. We 
have learned with horror that his exquisite being is to 
be hawked on playbills for a select English stage. But 
with the book before us, considered merely as a book, 
we have no sort of right to quarrel. It has carried us 
away into pleasant unfrequented places without one touch 
of egotism and with perfect knowledge of its subject. 
The father of modern Franciscan literature, M. 
Paul Sabatier, himself writes a preface to the book. It 
is he who has prompted the writer to travel through the 
haunts of S. Francis and to describe them, because, as he 
says: 

“as we look upon them in the light of his temperament, 
a faculty for transcending our intellect comes to birth 
within us—a beginning of harmony, then communion; and 
if we could follow it to the end there would spring up 
in us a sincere desire of fellow service.” 


But what form, we may well ask, would the genius 
of this man have taken had his birthplace been a modern 
English suburb instead of the most romantic of Umbrian 
hill towns? How would such a vision as this have 
emerged from an atmosphere of trams and gas, gin houses, 
advertisement boards, and clouded squalor ? 

“To S. Francis the natural creation did not groan 
and travail. Love seemed to work there unfettered and 
unobstructed by conflicting personal claims, and no cloud 
of sin was allowed to mar the serenity of his pantheistic 
vision. Nature was to him instinct with life and with the 
joy of an ever-present divinity. His poet mind saw no 
division between animate and inanimate in Nature, but 
endowed the unconscious elements of the great harmony 
with a living soul, to join in the universal service and 
act of worship.” 


The secret spring of joy from which both S. Francis 
and his followers drank was that of Nature—of the earth 
and her increase. It was almost pagan, and in this 
alone it differed from the Master he so passionately served. 
But that this natural influence can be very differently 
interpreted the author proves in the noteworthy 
passage where she describes the home of Leopardi in the 
Marches and the influence it exerted on his painful and 
sensitive modern soul, as contrasted to that produced on 
the Franciscan brothers : 

“Yet his (Leopardi’s) infirmities so far crippled his great 
genius that his lips spelt Nature’s name less truly than the 
simple brothers who were moved they know not why. They 
formed no word but love from its letters, while the poet 
saw a cold and loveless fate behind the rosy mask. He 
had words to tell Nature’s beauty and to name it a lie; few 
of the brothers could find utterance in words, but they 
trusted their inspiration and acted the joy they felt.” 


The book begins with descriptions of Assisi and the 
youth of S. Francis. The tale is well told, but we know 
it almost by heart. What, however, is forcibly brought 
to light is the ever-widening encroachment of the Church 
—the pomp of building, the pageant of saintliness, so 
cruel, so antagonistic to the heart of the dying Francis, 
who realised the impending destruction of his great 
ideals even in his lifetime. 

From Assisi we travel south and west, lingering with 
delight in such hidden hermitages as Lo Speco, Le Celle, 
and Poggie Bustone, “that relic of the past, which the 
mountain treasures in her bosom as a mother her wildest 
child,” 

It is when we come to the region of the Marches that 
a thrill of excitement comes to us, and we wish that the 
early space had been economised for enlargement here 
where we are mostly strangers. 

“Few authentic records have come down to us of 
Francis’s journey in the Marches—the Marches were, in 
fact, rather a land of passage than a resting-place for 
Francis.” But here the ideals of the saint, perhaps just 
because of their remoteness, were more passionately 


clung to than in any other portion of his kingdom, which 
worldliness so soon corrupted. 

“The whole collection of the Fioretti is a proof of the 
vitality and enthusiasm with which the memory of Francis’s 
life and doctrine was preserved and rekindled by these 
visionaries of the Marches Their emotional nature - 
was quickened by contact with the beauty of Francis’s per- 
sonality and teaching, and the inspiration which they 
drew from Nature tended to strengthen the sole manifesta- 
tion of ecstasy and sanctity familiar to and coveted by 
them. We know at least that poets and students, noble 
youths, and little children, they were one and all moved 
by a keen and sustained purpose to conform their life to the 
pattern revealed to them by the ardent Umbrian pilgrim.” 

It was in the Marches of Monte Giorgio that Ugolino, 
author of the Fioretti, was born, and it is said that it 
was in the kitchen of the convent of La Massa that he 
gathered those wonderful tales from the lips of 
Jacob of La Massa, the friend of Brother Leo. 
But the spirit which inspired the visionaries of 
the Marches is dead today, and we hear of an 
indifferent and incredulous spirit abroad there now- 
adays: “It may well be that the simplicity of mind, 
which was ready to accept Francis literally, wearied of a 
hero who had become transformed into an emasculated 
calendar saint.” The book closes with a delighful 
chapter on La Verna—that hill which the inspired 
knight, Orlando, presented on a feast day to the unknown 
preacher who appeared in the piazza of S. Leo, where he 
happened to be keeping holiday. The journey of the 
brothers and their leader to view their new possessions, 
and the entrancing welcome given to them by their sisters, 
the birds, is described with most pleasant insight. 

Yes, beautiful indeed are the paths trodden by 
Francis and his brothers. We have felt peace in wander- 
ing along them in imagination. But side by side with 
this pleasant study we have made another one of our own 
times in the Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. In 
a passage where the hopelessness of bringing light to a 
portion of London by simple Christian teaching is dwelt 
on he finally says: 

“The only thing I could do was faintly, and I was about 
to say stupidly, hope—for I had no rational, tangible 
grounds for hoping—that some force, of which we are now 
not aware, might some day develop itself which will be 
able to resist and remove the pressure which sweeps and 
crushes into a hell, sealed from the upper air, millions of 
human souls every year in one quarter of the globe alone.” 

Mark Rutherford was written some thirty years ago, but 
the evils it describes are here to-day, and in reading it 
we realised despondently that it was chiefly for artistic pur- 
poses we lingered in Franciscan hermitages. 


MARGARET VAUGHAN. 





UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN. 


THe Navy As I Have Known It. By Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Edmund R. Fremantle, G.C.B. 16s. London: Cassell 
and Co. 

Tuis interesting book is precious to the sea-historian. We 

have gone forward too rapidly in our sea affairs. We have 

striven, with too unfilial a zest, to teach our grandmothers. 

Anything that savoured of “ wooden walls,” of “eighteen 

hundred and war time,” we have condemned as out of 

date. A great gulf, as wide as the difference between 
wood and iron, separates the navy of to-day from that old 
navy (not yet so very old) which bombarded Bomarsund. 

A book like this before us shows us what that old navy 

was, and we read it reverently, with gratitude to the writer, 

as to a man who has shown us the last Phoenix burning. 

He is one of the last of those who went to sea under 

its system. In his pleasant, kindly, gossipy chapters we 

get many glimpses of the system at work, and it seems very 
strange, infinitely far away, though it is only half a century 
since it ceased. 
He entered the navy in 1849, after an “ examuina- 
tion” which tested his soundness in “ dictation and the 
rule of three.” He records his rule of three paper for our 
amusement. It consisted of one question: “If a yard of 
cloth costs 1s. 4d, how mich will three yards cost?” 
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Having answered this question, and written a few lines 
dictated to him, he was complimented on having passed 
a “very good examination” and packed off to the re- 
ceiving ship, where the crew of The Queen, his first ship, 
were hulked. The Queen was one of the largest and 
finest three-deckers in the service. She carried 116 guns 
and a complement of 970 men, and was commissioning, 
at that time, in Plymouth Sound. She was a roomy 
ship, with considerable space “between deck and 
beam,” sc that her sailors did not have to stoop 
when walking between decks. She was so built 
that she could fight her lower-deck guns in heavy 
weather, for her lower-deck port-sills were more than 6 ft. 
above the water. She was a fast sailer, and her captain, 
“ Oharlie Wise,” a smart seaman, and her crew were there- 
fore kept in “tight order,” though with none of the bru- 
tality which obtained under some commanders. They were 
packed between the decks “like herrings,” for there was 
n> room to spare. The heavy cannon, on their cumbrous 
wooden carriages, took up a great deal of space, and the 
men had to put up with 14 in. a man when they slung 
their hammocks at night. There was no regular uniform 
at that time, though the captains carried “slop-chests,” 
from which clothes of certain kinds and patterns were sold 
to those who needed them. The sailors wore white, red, 
or blue frocks, according to fancy. They wore the little 
blue jacket which we see in the pictures, and arranged 
their hair in the most ravishing of love-locks. If they 
transgressed the rules of the service they were brought to 
the gratings and flogged by the boatswain’s mates, an or- 
deal they referred to as “ getting a red-checked shirt.” At 
Christmas they got drunk by watches, and we read in this 
book of a pile of drunken men lying under the main hatch- 
way at 11 p.m., one of them dead and another dying. This 
drunkenness was caused by the men saving their grog for 
several weeks, until they had enough for their purpose. 
They were not “continuous service” men, for they signed 
articles only for “the commission.” They were not all 
white men (Admiral Fremantle mentions nine negroes as 
serving on The Queen), and though the man-of-war of 
that time had become a little more fastidious than the 
gallows (to which she was once compared), she was still 
extremely catholic. Those were the days when “every 
ship was a separate navy,” and we read of “ happy ” ships, 
where the captains were humane; of “wet” ships, where 
the officers and men took more than was good for them ; 
and of “hells afloat,” where men were made to toe the 
mark. The guns in use were all smooth-bore, and differed 
very little from the guns that battered the Armada. On 
the whole, the navy was a less arduous service than at 
present. The men had an easier life of it. There was less 
“spit and polish,” and all hands had considerable leisure. 
We like to read, too, of the ancient captains, with 
their lyrical moments, in times of stress. There is a fine 
ring about “ she’s the d——st privateer that ever swam the 
salt seas,” a sentence made even more effective by the 
vigorous biting of a black silk handkerchief. Not less 
poetical is “ Let my right arm drop out of its socket if I 
ever recommend him for a warrant.” 

After a cruise in the Mediterranean our author joined 
the Spartan, a six-and-twenty gun frigate, then commis- 
sioning for the East. He spent nearly five and a half 
years aboard her, mostly in Ohinese waters, where he saw 
a good deal of petty fighting against the Chinese pirates. 
On one occasion, while anchored at Singapore, a tiger 
tried to climb up the accommodation ladder. 

On leaving the Spartan he was made flag-lieu- 
tenant to his uncle, then Admiral of a Channel Squadron, 
and after service in this capacity for a couple of years he 
went again to the Mediterranean, aboard the Neptune, 
a disaffected ship, manned by a bad crew of landsmen, but 
commanded by Geoffrey Hornby, afterwards our smartest 
admiral. On promotion to the rank of commander he 
spent two and a half years on half-pay, finally obtaining 
the command of H.M.S. Eclipse, then out at New Zea- 
land, where the Maori war had broken out. His next com- 
mand was the Barracouta, an ancient paddle steamer, 


in which he went out to Cape Coast Castle, to take part 
in the Ashantee war. He writes a most interesting ac- 
count of this campaign, and his admirable brevity and 
directness gives colour to his narrative: 


“At Quassie Croom I saw a woman trying to dig a 
slug out of a man’s head with a huge knife ” 


is a good example of his manner. He was wounded in 
one of the engagements, and suffered much from the 
Coast fever, but soon shook off the ill-effects of both, 
and shortly afterwards took command of H.M.S. Doris. 

From this ,point his book chronicles his continuous 
advance in his profession. He left the Doris for the 
Lord Warden, after which he became senior officer at 
Gibraltar. He then became successively the Commander 
on the East Indian, Chinese, and Plymouth Stations, and 
having told us much about his life in each position his 
fascinating story reaches its conclusion. 





SHELBURNE ESSAYS. 
SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 53. 

WE do not remember to have seen Mr. More’s work before, 
except in the Atlantic Monthly. Yet we hardly hesitate in 
saying that this, probably his first volume of essays, con- 
tains the best criticism that has come from America in 
recent years. He is familiar with classical, oriental, and 
English literature; he uses a temperate, lucid, weighty, 
and not ungraceful style; he is aware of his best prede- 
cessors, and is apparently on the way to a set of philo- 
sophic principles which should lead him to a high and 
perhaps influential place in criticism. In fact, his book is 
chiefly interesting because it reveals part of a large and philo- 
sophic and eager mind devoted to literature, and disappoint- 
ing only because at present the author has not yet so founded 
his judgments as to give them consistency and to make it 
quite clear why, for example, on one page he speaks of 
Tolstoy and on another of Mr. Arthur Symons in the 
way he does. His results are always stimulating and pos- 
sibly right, but we are not yet quite able to understand 
the mind which has produced them. His subjects are 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Carlyle, Mr. Arthur 
Symons, Mr. Yeats, Lionel Johnson, Tolstoy, Lady 
Gregory’s “Cuchulain,” the science of English verse, and 
the religious ground of humanitarianism, and the English 
reader is at once struck by the freedom of his mind from 
the traditional attitudes of our critics. In the essays on 
Americans, of course, this freedom is not so decided; but, 
even so, his appreciations, while they are happily not 
without enthusiasm, are obviously the work of a mind 
which: has well considered its own natural bias in favour 
of what is American. That on Thoreau, for example, 
though it opens with some outdoor reverie which is not 
first-rate, and though it says that Gray “discovered the 
beauty of wild mountain scenery,” is remarkably full of 
light, as when he points out the importance of Thoreau’s 
“New World inheritance ”—his lack of pantheistic reverie, 
his “memory of man’s struggle with the primeval woods 
and fields,” his “sense of awe, even of dread, toward the 
great unsubdued forces of the world,” and his stoicism. In 
the essays on English writers his independence is free from 
effort and is always agreeable. We find ourselves, indeed, 
unable to support his preference of Lionel Johnson to Mr. 
Yeats, or to sympathise with his very grave and sententious 
correction of Mr. Arthur Symons’s attitude in verse; and 
altogether he is, perhaps, too much disposed to give very 
modern writing the epithet of decadent and then elaborately 
to condemn it. But in spite of this, and in spite of his dis- 
satisfaction with what the Gael has made of Cuchulain and 
his conservatism in criticising the “fluttering movement” 
of Mr. Yeats’s verses, we find something refreshing in his 
lack of easy prejudice and something useful in his large 
humanity which would resemble Arnold’s if only he were 
a prig. And when he says that Wordsworth’s important 
innovation is “not his appreciation of Nature but his 
humanitarianism, his peculiarly sentimental attitude towards 
humble life”; when he speaks of our modern “curious 
deference to the untrained mind”; when he calls Tolstoy 
“a decadent with the humanitarian superimposed”; and 
when he reminds us that Christ’s “kingdom was not of this 
world, and there is every reason to believe that he looked to 
see only a few dozen souls follow in his footsteps,” we be- 
lieve that we are in the presence of a critic who must be 
counted among the first who take literature and life for 
their theme, allowing neither to be narrowed by its relations 
with the other, and disengaging themselves from the “ art for 
art’s sake” and the “moral tale” schools. 
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FICTION, 


Jorn Unt. By Gustave Frenssen. Translated by F. S. Delmer. 
London: Constable and Co. 6s. 1905. 


THE mark of the ordinary German novel is its formless- 
ness. Even in the case of the modern school, such as 
Sudermann and Hauptmann, we do not find the 
characters or their feelings defined with that clear and 
delicate precision which we accept as @ matter of course 
from a French writer. Thus the limpid and delicate air 
of M. René Boylesve’s House on the Hill, lately reviewed 
in The Speaker, which reveals, to a marvel, the exact 
shades and tones of the social life of a French country 
town, is naturally replaced in /érn Uhl by a misty mental 
atmosphere wherein the people talk and act in a general 
confusion. We never know where we are going in 
Jorn Uhl, or wnderstand why things are happening this 
way and not another way, and we feel that the author is 
plunging us into life’s confusion in his honest, heavy Ger- 
man fashion, without desiring to clear up the issues, or 
¢o more than plod straight across field and furrow till he 
brings us to what he is pleased to call the end. Neverthe- 
less Jorn Uhl is worth reading, irritating and confusing 
as it is. The translator tells us in his prefatory note that 
the novel “took Germany by storm. Its author, much to 
his own surprise, awoke one morning to find himself 
famous. The book has sprung from the deep 
consciousness of modern Germany, and utters the long- 
ings, thoughts, and aspirations of the German heart in a 
way that no other modern book has done.” Why the 
German heart should be so affected by the book it would 
be hard to say, save that perhaps the hero’s discontent 
with life, his getting on the wrong track of doubt and 
disbelief in himself, and his ultimate discovery that “ faith 
is everything,” is typical of the spiritual unrest that has 
attacked a generation unsatisfied by mere material pro- 
gress. Anyway, Jorn Uhl, in his manful honesty of pur- 
pose to work hard without succumbing and to “ struggle 
through to happiness,” is typical of the German people’s 
strenuousness and unsapped morale. The story opens 
with an interesting picture of life on a Holstein farm. The 
people of the district are of two types, the Crays with 
round, red heads, freckled faces, and shrewd, restless 
eyes, and the Uhls with narrow heads, hair as light as 
rye straw, and steady, proudeyes. The red-headed Crays, 
who are supposed to be of Wendish blood, are a race of 
wandering pedlars, dealers, and basket makers, living in 
the sand dunés,’to which they have been driven by the 
Saxon Uhls, who possessed themselves of the fertile farm- 
lands of the marsh. Jém Uhl is the youngest son of a 
dissolute Klaus Uhl, who is fast drinking away his farm 
“more valuable than many a nobleman’s estate.” Klaus 
Uhl, with “his soft, roguish smile about his lips,” his 
arrogance towards poor folk, his silver-mounted harness, 
family vault, and guzzling boon companions, is the de- 
generate scion of a hardworking, simple, upright, and 
stern stock. But people say that his wild and evil career 
is the retribution for the heavy sins of his forefathers. 
“People remembered cases of cruel severity, or of cun- 
ning and unscrupulous legacy-hunting, and of swift, vio- 
lent deeds. Many who saw how these old farmer families 
were dazzled by pride, how they were ruining themselves, 
had the feeling that these men were doomed to perish, 
and had, against their will, to obey some pitiless pre- 
destination.” When the proud old Uhl homestead is 
mortgaged to the last acre, the hardworking Jorn is put 
in charge, his knavish brothers are driven away, while 
the father Klaus is only good for sitting in the tavern all 
day and dirawing bills which Jérn has to meet. But his 
troubles are endless. His sister Elsbe goes off with the 
soldier, Harold Heinsen, a goodfor-nought, saying de- 
fiantly, “I must have someone to love. I tell you it’s 
wearisome sitting here in this big, dreary house, year after 
year, where one sees nothing but green willows and 
drunken brothers”; his father driving home drunk one 
night is thrown out of the cart and is taken up paralysed 
and imbecile ; the girl, Lena Tarn, whom he marries, dies 


in childbed; the year when Jorn has staked all on corn 
a plague of mice appears suddenly and eats the whole crop. 
Lastly, the old Uhl homestead takes fire at night, all the 
family’s property is consumed, andi then Jérn’s troubles are 
over. He discovers that he has been working for many 
years fruitlessly, struggling against a load of debt and 
difficulties that he should never have taken upon himsel*. 
And he throws himself into a new life with the zest of a 
new man. The value of the novel in English eyes lies in 
many capital scenes of farm life, interspersed amid the 
endless and misty disquisitions on “ life’s enigmas,” and 
the strange coming and going of the minor characters of 
the drama. Some of the love scenes are charmingly done, 
wholesome in their frank appeal to our sentimental in- 
terests. We quote a specimen to show the English reader 
how such things are “ made in Germany ” : 

“ When Jérn was coming back, he found as he was pass- 
ing through the orchard, a wild goose lying not far from 
the stone bridge by the garden gate. It was still alive. 
He killed it, and took it into the kitchen with him, where 
Lena Tarn was standing before the fire, with her cheeks 
all burning. He showed her the bird, and said: ‘It had 
broken one of its wings, and was lying on the garden 
path.’ 

“She threw a quick glance at it and said nothing. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘and now I'd like to know what you 
think of me, eh?’ As she made no reply he came a little 
closer. .‘You have always been high-handed enough, 
especially towards me. Now toss your head and scold 
me to your heart’s content. I’ve deserved it.’ 

“She remained silent, only laying both hands to her 
temples and gazing into the fire. 

“He drew one of her hands softly down from her head, 
and holding it fast in his, led her through the hall and out 
through the door into the front house. She followed him, 
will-less, her eyes bent on the ground, the other hand 
still up to her head.: In the big room he brought her 
gently to the arm-chair by the window, and pressed her 
into it. ‘There!’ he said tenderly, ‘now we are all by 
ourselves, Lena. You’re sad, dear lassie, and very angry with 
me, are you ? And is all your pretty laughter gone?’ He 
seated himself on the arm of the chair and began to 
stroke her hair and cheeks, and her hands which lay in 
her lap. But she did not look up at him. ‘Here, in this 
chair, Wieten says, mother used to sit many a Sunday 
afternoon. That’s your place now.’ 

“She still said nothing. 

““*T’ve been to the parish clerk’s and have arranged 
everything, and we’re to be married in June. 

Have you still no word to say ?’ 

“She clasped his hands and said: ‘You mean that will 
make everything right again.’ And she hid her face in 
her hands and wept. 

“‘Then he began to stroke and kiss her: ‘Come, come, 
give over weeping, dearie. Why! aren’t you my own 
dear little sweetheart and bride! Cheer up again, now, 
do.’ And not knowing what better to say, he said, ‘I won’t 
do it again. Only laugh once more.’ At last, at a loss for 
any other word of endearment, he coaxingly called her 
‘Redhead.’ Then she had to laugh; for that was the name 
of the best cow in the dairy, the one that always stood 
foremost in the stall. She raised her head, and looked at 
him long and steadily. And then Jérn Uhl came 
into the land of softness and heart’s ease which, as he 
thought, he had long since deserved.” 
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